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makes sacrifices for his country, not as an American 
would, as a matter of individual choice, but under the 
compulsion of a sentiment which knows no exceptions 
and admits no question. 
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In the old-fashioned district school to master square 
root was an achievement, and they who with ease worked 
out problems in cube root formed an intellectual aris- 
tocracy. Not one boy or girl in a thousand had occa- 
sion perhaps, in after life, to extract the cube root of 
any number, and yet the comprehension of the prob- 
lem to those who approached it with interest and curi- 
osity was a liberal education not to be despised. The 
teacher who could set before his pupils the processes 
to be used, with the meaning of them, with models 
showing how a cube was built up and how its root was 
extracted, entered with the few who could understand 
him into a world of thought in which the mind was 
enlarged and strengthened. If the children of our pub- 
lic schools to-day are incapable of pursuing such studies 
and the teachers see no good in them, something seems 
to have been lost out of our system of education. A 
student who does not know at least the general princi- 
ples of conic sections has lost glimpses of the most sub- 
lime aspects of the universe in which he lives. 


What For? 


Churches are established for the good of the com- 
munity in which they are centres of activity. It is 
too late to discuss the question whether churches are 
needed or not. The church is the modern successor of 
the ancient temple. A community without a temple, 
a synagogue, or a church can scarcely claim to be civil- 
ized, or, if it makes the claim, will not long be able to 
make it good. Wherever mining or commercial enter- 
prises bring suddenly together a large number of men, 
barbarism soon sets in. ‘The first and most efficient 
step toward recovery is the building of a church, or at 
least the bringing together of individuals who will later 
organize a church and build for it a house of worship. 
Schools, libraries, museums come later, each in its proper 
order. Inevery community there are unchurched people, 
and there are some who are proud of what they con- 
sider a praiseworthy distinction. But, in a community 
wholly made up of such people, a generation would not 
pass without some movement toward the organization 
or the equivalent of a church. 

This statement of facts being accepted, the next ques- 
tion is, what kind of a church is needed? To this the 
Laodiceans and some very earnest people will say: 
“Oh, any kind of a church will do. Doctrines are of 
no importance: forms are commonly useless and often 
worse than useless. Let us not care for names; but, if 
there is a church at hand, use that. If there is none, 
just get the people together and call it a church.” 

What the future may bring forth no one can foretell; 
but, if experience during the last thirty or forty years 
has shown anything with certainty in regard to churches, 
it has made it plain that people’s churches, everybody’s 
churches, churches without doctrines, and those that 
are independent of all fellowship, have not seemed to 
meet the full demands of the people. Here and there 
they have had a wholesome life, but commonly it has 
depended upon the personality and influence of one 
earnest and able leader who really has been in himself 
the church of the people. He has been a prophet and 
priest, and has for the time supplied the need to which 
a strong church naturally ministers. When he dies, 
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the church commonly seeks fellowship somewhere or 
disperses. 

For those of them who naturally find themselves at 
last in a Unitarian church the question is, What ought 
a church to stand for; what ought it to do for the com- 
munity about it; and can our Unitarian church render 
service which can by no possibility, under present condi- 
tions, be afforded by any other church? Service of 
two kinds is required of every living Unitarian church. 
There are old errors and evils to be abolished, and there 
are new blessings to be conferred. Some of the old 
errors and evils, which it was the proper work of the 
church to abolish, were and are sectarian prejudice, 
theological hatred, religious intolerance, persecution 
for belief, exclusive control of religious agencies, and 
belief in creeds as tests of character. These are a few 
of the errors against which the Unitarian Church has 
thrown the weight of its thought, its sentiment, its moral 
purpose, and its achieved character; and we say without 
qualification or reserve that the gradual disappearance 
of these things from the religious life of the American 
people is due more to the Unitarian Church than to 
any other church in Christendom. We might enlarge, 
but one statement must serve. The mere fact that such 
men as Starr King, Dr. Bellows, Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, William Cullen Bryant, Senator Hoar, and Dr. 
Hale have openly denied the fundamental tenets which 
lie at the roots of popular Christianity, and yet have 
won the confidence of the American people, has, to a 
degree impossible to estimate, made it easy for men 
and women in other churches and outside of the churches 
to ignore or protest against the bigotries and supersti- 
tions which are now passing away. 

But the other aspect of religious work is vastly more 
important than this effort to break away and push off 
the crust of decaying creeds and useless ceremonies. 
The full stream of human life flows through and around 
every church. How shall it be directed to its finest uses? 
How shall the energy of righteousness and the light of 
truth keep this stream fresh, sparkling, and wholesome 
as it flows into all the business and pleasure of the world? 
The Unitarian work has been described—as if it were 
something disgraceful—with being moral, ethical, and 
merely estimable and enlightened. Unitarians are said 
to do excellent educational and reform work without 
being evangelical or worthy of recognition. Now again we 
venture to make the statement that the best work which 
is done by modern churches, and in which they take 
most pride, is that which has characterized the Unitarian 
church from the beginning. They set out with the 
belief that, whatever may be in store for us in another 
world, the eternal life is going on here and now, and that 
it is the business of the church to reveal it in all the 
common affairs of human life. They set the example 
of unsectarian benevolence and humanitarian activity 
without ecclesiastical limitations. Asylums for the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, the insane, ministries for the 
poor, peace societies, prison reform, flower Sundays, 
country weeks, manual training schools, and all kinds 
of good work were set on foot in the beginning by Unita- 
rian men and women in New England. There was not 
an umsectarian hospital or asylum supported by the 
churches until they founded one. The Unitarian method 
was to make men and women fit for any heaven, which 
they might find elsewhere, by preparing them to live 
as sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty in this 
world. 

Whenever we find a church which puts its emphasis 
as cheerfully and heartily upon these things as our typ- 
ical Unitarians have done, we shall be glad to join them 
and give up the long, painful struggle to support denomi- 
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national life without the sympathy and support of the 
great historic churches. We have undertaken our difficult 
task not lightly or unadvisedly, but from a sense of duty 
from which we have not been absolved by anything 
that has happened in the Christian world. 


Ourselves. 


The building of self is the marvel of life. To build 
it wisely is the puzzle of wisdom. Dresser says: ‘‘Vam- 
pires are numerous, and one must take care of one’s 
self. One must respect and be strong in one’s self, 
in order to be respected.” There is a deep truth 
here, subordinate to a still deeper; for to be respected 
even by vampires one must hold his selfhood very 
strongly in control. Nobody depises us so thoroughly 
as the one who has mastered us. ‘To be the play of people 
and of conditions does not bring honor, while it is at the 
same time dangerous to character. ‘‘To take circum- 
stances as they come, without discrimination, is im- 
moral.’”’ Emerson says, ‘‘You think me the child of 
my circumstances: I make my circumstances.’’ This 
is the problem for every one who would be one and not 
another, whether he is a victim of conditions or master 
of conditions. 

The lack of our times is the lack of selfhood. There 
is danger in our finer altruism, that it shall consist in 
a merging of individuals. At all times the pendulum 
is swinging, either toward more socialism or more in- 
dividualism. We are now swinging away from, and 
not toward the individual. We are demanding a cer- 
tain sort of self-sacrifice which should be jealously guarded 
against. We do not speak of any specific period of life 
or of any specific condition of society. We feel the 
difficulty both in Church and in State. It is the danger 
even in our schools that there shall be an effort to make 
over all the young generation after a special pattern. 
It does not better matters much that this is a modern 
pattern, involving patent seats and desks, and methods 
of teaching that might be patented. ‘There is more of 
Pestalozzi talked than practised in our common schools. 
As for the teacher, individualism is hardly to be thought 
of. As we go higher, medieval methods still rule in 
college life, and boys are run through a mill as old as 
Roger Ascham. Nothing better can be said to a lad 
at every point of his education than, Be yourself; find 
out your fitness; learn to test yourself. Do not be 
ashamed to differ from other people. Above all, do 
not adopt habits simply because they are common. 

In the Church, contrary to common criticism, we be- 
lieve there is more independence of character, more care for 
selfhood, more resistance to vampires, than in the State 
and in the school. This may be a recent reform, and 
it was needed. The revivalist, with his hypnotic meth- 
ods, is not only less popular, but is denied access to most 
of our churches. The young have long needed protec- 
tion from conversion. ‘Training is the all-important 
requisite, and it is that which the Church is beginning 
to afford. Submission of will to the will of a preacher 
is not the measure of piety or of morals. It is growing 
to be quite possible for any one to be a church member 
and do his own thinking. This we can say, and yet 
repeat the warning that vampires are numerous, and 
one must take care of himself. There are preachers 
left who pound down individuality and grind up emo- 
tional nature. They stand before us in the pomposity 
of apostolic representatives. They are miniature gods. 

In civic affairs the crowd still rules. Voting is not 
done to any large extent on the basis of self-investiga- 
tion. Here also much is done by a kind of hypnotism. 
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The whole idea of a campaign is to create a party spirit. 
At the end of three or four months the crowd will shout 
for what it normally detested, and howl down a man 
whom it respected when in a normal mood. Yet even 
here there is a distinct gain. The voters who think for 
themselves are greatly on the increase. 

Perhaps the greatest danger of all is just where it 
would not be looked for; that is, in the quiet paths of 
literature. We have been going through an age of 
novels, Nearly every one of these is intended to work 
on our emotional nature. Thousands wept with Uncle 
Tom, and possibly, had the book not been written, our 
Civil War might not have been fought. Since that time 
the fields have been beaten over so thoroughly that a 
good deal more than half of our modern novels are ap- 
peals to our lower nature or to a very shallow emotional 
life, and are read by shoals of people who do not think 
for themselves. But, going higher, how many of their 
readers are genuine admirers of Browning, Ibsen, Tolstoi, 
and the like? How large a proportion of their readers 
are anything more than very vague admirers? They 
either drop their right of criticism or lose their power 
of judgment. Of Shakespearian readers, how many 
do more than follow the crowd, or have an independent 
opinion concerning ‘‘Paradise Lost?’’ At the very 
front of our intercourse with literature should stand 
the warning that, while we are to be teachable in spirit, 
we must not be robbed of ourselves. 

The sum of it all is that we must guard our feelings. 
The good teacher will say: Form a habit of self-control 
—a very directive self-control. Look out even for good 
books, and beware of very good people.. Resolve to 
be right and honest, but for that very reason weigh 
carefully every influence that approaches. This reso- 
lution is peculiarly needed when we consider the case 
of the unformed. A child is a child, mainly because he 
has not yet learned how to feel correctly. To expose 
him to emotional excitement is in the highest degree 
unwise, if not criminal. Home is the proper place for 
the child in the moulding, and for that reason home 
should be the most carefully constructed organism in 
the world. Are we not spending too much time build- 
ing schools and other public institutions at the cost of 
the child’s maker and protecter, the home? Unfortu- 
nately, our age began as a protestant age. It started 
without growth, and it has been too largely negative. 
The effort to build socially has failed to take good count 
of positive selfhood. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Diversities of Administration, but the Same Spirit. 


Only a few leagues, only a journey of a day and a half 
from our stately church in Baltimore to our brush shelter 
in Bear Creek, N.C. At Baltimore the assembling of 
many ministers and throngs of delegates to one of the 
weighty meetings of the Middle States Conference, the 
dignified ceremonial, the great organ, the richly orna- 
mental temple, and in command of all the noble pride 
of many years of successful endeavor. At Bear Creek 
the scanty congregation gathered of an afternoon from 
the countryside, the three messengers from the north, 
the pine woods, and the open air. In the one place every 
ecclesiastical and artistic accessory to worship, in the 
other none,—no books, no dim aisles, no organ, no walls, 
no roof even save pine boughs spread upon an open 
scaffolding. In the one place men and women laden 
with every treasure which modern civilization bestows, 
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in the other a people possessed of little save what their 
own hands wrest from the soil in an obscure spot twenty 
miles distant from a railroad. Yet underneath the lovely 
mosaic at Baltimore and the formless brush shelter at 
Bear Creek the same spirit animating human hearts. 
At both places high-minded youth, sweet maidenhood, 
earnest maturity taking sober counsel concerning the 
deep things of life. All have caught the reverent and 
free spirit of the Unitarian body and are toilers in one 
cause. 

Therefore the messengers from the North could wor- 
ship as happily in the one place as in the other, and per- 
haps the more hopefully with the less favored group of 
the brethren. We could dream of the day when all that 
the years have brought to the Middle States Conference 
will be also at the service of North Carolina, and we did 
our best to set forth in a reasonable way the vision of 
what a great faith can do for a people. 

It occupied our little party from ten o’clock till six to 
take the boat ride and the wagon ride, to accept Brother 
Hancock’s fine hospitality, to attend the service, and 
so complete the trip from Swansboro to Bear Creek and 
back. ‘The same evening (Saturday, November 19) we 
held a service in the new church at Swansboro which has 
recently been secured by the Women’s National Alli- 
ance at a cost of $250. The church was well filled with 
at least 125 persons, the large assembly being accounted 
for, as a little girl afterward told the writer, by the fact 
that everybody expected that Mrs. Peterson was going 
to preach. They did not have the pleasure of hearing 
Mrs. Peterson’s full message until Sunday morning, for 
the secretary. took advantage of the opportunity to tell 
the assembled friends something about the fellowship 
to which they belong. 

Sunday morning, the day of the Swansboro dedica- 
tion, dawned bright and warm. When the hour for the 
service drew near, I was standing in a field slightly 
removed from the church. On one side lay the quaint 
little village cemetery, on the other the broad expanse 
of the mouth of White Oak River. ‘The soft air brought 
from one direction the singing of mocking-birds, and 
from the other the voices of children gathering for Sun- 
day-school and the singing of familiar hymns. I knew 
it was Mrs. Peterson, Mr. Key, Mr. Cowan, Mr. Murray, 
and the rest trying the cabinet organ which arrived 
opportunely the day before,—old friends and new friends 
enlisted in a common work, a work which makes each 
Sunday cast the same gracious spell over every land, 
North, South, East, or West. And I gloried in a stout 
conviction that the melody floating out from the open 
door of that humble church in an unknown village be- 
tokened a power greater than any force of evil that 
might be lurking in that village or anywhere else. In 
our praise to God is always the note of victory over all 
sin. So in the strength of that meat I turned from in- 
spiring nature to faulty but yet more inspiring man, 
and went in to preach the sermon of rededication. 

‘The people came together in increased numbers, being 
joined by a goodly company from across.the river, who 
had made an early start in order to be with us that 
day. Mr. Cowan, who for four years has faithfully min- 
istered at half a dozen or more preaching stations round 
about Swansboro, led the responsive service of dedica- 
tion in a grave and potent fashion, Rev. W. S. Key 
offered a prayer that opened to all the realities of faith, 
Mrs. Peterson spoke gracious words of greeting, and Mr. 
Murray, who had driven sixty miles to be present at 
the series of meetings, expressed his gratitude for the 
work of Unitarians in North Carolina, 

Lest our faculties should grow rusty for disuse we im- 
mediately after dinner bade farewell to the hospitable 
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homes and families of Mr. and Mrs. Frazelle and Captain 
and Mrs. Sewell, and proceeded in a sloop across the 
river to the scattered community of White Oak. Here 
we were all received into the home of Mr. and Mrs. S. D. 
Weeks. In the evening a service was held in White 
Oak church, a plain but attractive structure planted in 
the midst of the pine forest. Here again over a hundred 
persons assembled. They represented every household 
for five miles around. When we drove up, we saw their 
horses hitched to every tree around the church, and a 
picturesque sight it was in the bright moonlight. Of 
the congregation that night two-thirds were men, and 
the majority of them were young men. Is this perhaps 
a country from which young life is not drawn away to 
the cities so rapidly as elsewhere? 

The next morning, starting before daylight, Mrs. 
Peterson and I were driven by good friends from Mr. 
Weeks’s household twenty miles to Maysville, the nearest 
railway station. From there we proceeded to the meet- 
ing of the Southern Conference at Charleston. In an- 
other letter I must refer to the impressive service of 
the ordination at Charleston of Messrs. Gillilan and 
Cowan, and to my visit at Richmond, Va., which brought 
to an end this Southern trip. But I cannot close this 
account of the North Carolina field without a tribute 


‘to the admirable service which is now being rendered 


there by Rev. W. S. Key. As special agent of the 
Women’s Alliance Mr. Key is devoting to this field a 
skilled and long-continued attention which it has sorely 
needed. By his warm-hearted interest in his fellow- 
men, by his wise utterance and his earnest preaching, 
he has drawn the people to him in real friendship; and 
it is very evident that some weeks or months of such 
endeavor will work wonders in strengthening the posi- 
tions we already occupy and in testing the availability 
of certain proposed new stations. A representative 
from the larger fellowship who simply comes, preaches, 
and goes onward may leave a memory, may even arouse 
ideals which glow for a time in individual souls; but one 
who stands by long enough to follow up blow with 
blow and sermon with sermon in the way of systematic 
instruction is bound to leave more than a memory. He 
will leave a mark. He will not merely arouse, but will 
also nurture and guide an increase of faith and righteous- 
ness. ‘This is another successful trial of the field agent 
method. Would that we had resources for so great an 
extension of the application of that method as to make 
it bless every corner of our land! 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Copics. 


AMONG the important problems that await the atten- 
tion of the Fifty-eighth Congress in its short session, 
which began on last Monday, is the question of reducing 
the representation in the national legislature of the 
States where negro voters have been disfranchised. It 
is understood that the administration is convinced of 
the political wisdom of such a step, in view of the appar- 
ent determination of those States to maintain the policy 
of the political suppression of the negro. A lively par- 
liamentary struggle is promised when the plan of reduc- 
tion is presented to Congress. Recent expressions of 
opinion by Southern members of Congress would indicate 
the intention of that group to advocate the repeal of the 
fifteenth amendment of the Constitution, and to main- 
tain the doctrine of white supremacy in the South with 
all the resources at their command. It is doubtful if the 
proposed legislation can be passed this winter. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT was made by President Amador of 
the republic of Panama last Sunday that all differences 
between the United States and that country had been 
settled. At the same time Secretary Taft, who had been 
sent to Panama to negotiate the agreement, issued an 
executive order recording the terms of the settlement. 
By the new agreement all friction between America and 
Panama with regard to the administration of the canal 
zone is removed. The rights of the republic of Panama 
in the collection of customs duties are established, and 
the privileges of the United States at either end of the 
canal in bringing in supplies for the construction of the 
great work are specified. The customs receipts in Pan- 
ama and Colon are assured to the government of Panama, 
and it is provided that there shall be no free importa- 
tion of merchandise into the canal ports of Ancon and 
Christobal except coal and crude mineral oil for fuel, and 
such supplies as will be necessary for the construction of 
the canal. 

ad 


IN response to an invitation by the United States, the 
Russian government last week announced its willingness 
to conclude an arbitration treaty with this country on 
the general lines of the Franco-American convention. 
The acceptance of the American proposal was signified 
a day after it had been laid before Count Lamsdorff, the 
Russian minister of foreign affairs by the American 
chargé in St. Petersburg. In accepting the text of the 
proposed treaty in principle, Count Lamsdorff indicated 
Russia’s desire to propose some slight modifications in 
its provisions. 


kind in which Russia has ever entered, and its prompt 
acceptance in principle is regarded as an indication of 
Russia’s desire to maintain the friendliest possible rela- 
tions with the United States, which, until the outbreak 
of the Russo-Japanese War, was regarded by enlightened 
Russians as peculiarly friendly to their country for his- 
toric reasons. 
ad 


IN its determination to prevent the exertion of improper 
influence by federal employees or office-holders in Con- 
gressional campaigns, the administration is conducting 
a rigid inquiry into the conduct of various post-office 
organizations in the national election on November 8. 
Several representatives in Congress, some of whom were 
elected and others failed of re-election, have informed 
the Postmaster-General that such organizations as the 
Railway Mail Clerks’ Association and the Rural Free 
Delivery Association attempted to obtain pledges from 
candidates, binding them to support legislation in favor 
of these post-office employees’ organizations on pain 
of opposition at the polls. In other instances represen- 
tatives were confronted with organized hostility by post- 
office employees because of their votes on bills affecting 
the personal interests of the members of various organ- 
izations. It is expected that vigorous steps will be taken 
against the leaders in such political intimidation. 


ed 


Mexico celebrated with extraordinary enthusiasm on 
Thursday of last week the inauguration of Porfirio Diaz 
as president of the republic for the seventh time. Al- 
though the rule of President Diaz has not been lacking 
in some of the salient characteristics of a dictatorship, 
it appears to be well recognized by his countrymen as on 
the whole a beneficent rule which has contributed greatly 
to the stability and the prosperity of the Mexican re- 
public. For the first time since the present system of 
government was established a first vice-president, Sefior 
Don Ramon Corral, took office when Diaz was inaugu- 
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rated. The innovation is regarded as a measure of pre- 
caution designed to provide for the continuity of the 
government in the event of the death of Gen. Diaz, who 
is nearing the alloted span of three score and ten years. 
Sefior Corral is a conservative statesman and a loyal sup 
porter of the state policies of the head of the Mexican 
nation. 
od 


POINTING to the relations between Church and State 
in America as offering a basis for a solution of the long- 
vexed problem in France, Cardinal Perraud, perhaps the 
most eminent Roman ecclesiastic in France and a mem 
ber of the French Academy, recently wrote a letter em 
phatically approving the plan for the complete separa- 
tion of Church and State in the French republic. That 
clerical opinion in France has reconciled itself to a revoca- 
tion of the Concordat is indicated by expressions of opinion 
by other French Churchmen similar in tenor to that of 
Cardinal Perraud. In a book which he recently wrote, 
and which he dedicated to President Roosevelt, Abbé 
Klein called attention to the advantages of the American 
system as compared with the French, and pointed out 
the complete separation between the American State 
and organized religion as the only rational and practi- 
cable policy under a republican form of government. 
Abbé Klein finds the American system thoroughly capa- 
ble of application in France. 


a 


SIDE by side with the reorganization of the status of 
the Church in France, an attempt is being made in par- 
liament to bring about a radical change in the fiscal sys- 
tem of the country with a view to placing upon the rich 
a much greater share of the burden of taxation than has 
rested upon them hitherto. For the past fortnight the 
Chamber of Deputies has been debating a bill brought 
by M. Rouvier, minister of finance, establishing an in- 
come tax. The measure was presented to parliament 
largely in response to demands by the socialists. It 
aims to suppress the present taxes on doors, windows, 
and other evidence of personal property, amounting in 
all to 200,000,000 frances, and to substitute therefor taxes 
upon individual incomes and upon rental of real estate. 
Under the bill, incomes under 2,500 francs are exempt, 
and above that figure the rate gradually increases. ‘The 
tax applies to foreigners who have a furnished residence 
in France or who receive revenues from French invest- 
ments. 


Brevities. 


As usual Dr. Hale was in his place at the opening of 
the Senate, ready to take his part with cheerfulness and 
vigor, 


It ought to be made a crime for any candidate for an 
office, such as the governorship of a Commonwealth, 
to pay, or for a campaign committee to receive from 
him, money to be used in promoting his election. 


Dr. Charles Eastman makes the astonishing statement 
that he does not believe that flint arrowheads were made 
or used by the North American Indians. To have been 
effective, he thinks, they must have been fired from a 
cross-bow. 


Anxious thought which passes into immediate action 
gives an impulse to progress of all kinds. But anxious 
thought which degenerates into worrying about a to- 
morrow that may never come is a needless waste of 
energy aud of happiness. 
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Presidents must be careful in their choice of com- 
panions at the dinner table. President Roosevelt was 
harried for dining with a negro, and now Messrs. Mitchell 
and Gompers have been called to account for dining 
with—an Eliot. 


Between two and three centuries ago some of the most 
excellent men and women of the old world became col- 
onists in the new. But there were others, criminals, 
paupers, bond-slaves, and adventurers, who were of 
no better quality than the worst immigrants now com- 
ing to us. Our ‘‘native population’? cannot always 
boast of a glorious ancestry. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Religious Education Association. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The second volume of the Proceedings of the Religious 
Education Association, containing the addresses given 
at the convention in Philadelphia last March, has just 
been issued, and I have been looking over the member- 
ship list to see how many Unitarians are included. I do 
not find there more than twenty of our ministers and 
Sunday-school workers the country through. But this 
new movement is one in which we pre-eminently belong, 
and it seems to me important that something should be 
said to arouse the attention of our people to its character 
and inclusiveness. 

No doubt Mr. Horton, in his excellent Sunday-school 
column in the Register, will notice the volume of Pro- 
ceedings more fully than it would be suitable for me to 
do here. It is a book of six hundred pages, covering al- 
most every conceivable phase of religious education. The 
title, ‘“The Bible in Practical Life,” explains the central 
interest of the volume; but attention is by no means 
exclusively fixed there. Any minister or teacher of re- 
ligion, whatever his special interest or department, must 
inevitably find suggestion and stimulus in these pages. 
The book may be had by addressing the executive office 
of the Religious Education Association, 153 La Salle 
Street, Chicago. Its cost is the same as the annual dues 
of the association,—two dollars.. Membership, which is 
procured in the first instance by sending one dollar more 
for enrolment, entitles one to receive the Proceedings and 
also the occasional bulletins, which contain matter of 
interest and value. 

It seems to me that we, who in our own way have 
been fighting the battle for reason and tolerance in Je- 
ligion, may find ourselves greatly re-enforced by joining 
hands with the liberal men and women in churches, col- 
leges, and divinity schools of many denominations, who 
as leaders in their respective places of influence are serv- 
ing this same cause. To save ourselves from the dangers 
to which our small numbers expose us of isolation from 
the wide currents of thought and sympathy in our time, 
do we not need to seek such opportunities for co-opera- 
tion as the Religious Education Association affords? 
From the first, frank recognition has been given to Uni- 
tarians. At the opening convention, one of the addresses 
was made by the president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, and other of our ministers spoke. Among 
the vice-presidents is Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Har- 
vard University, and among the directors at large is Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association. I am well aware that Boston and not Chi- 
cago is the place to which most of our Unitarian people 
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look for light and leading. But the Religious Education 
Association has no merely local character, and the time 
may well come when its membership will stand, as al- 
ready in large degree it now stands, for the best thought 
and practice in dealing with the increasingly important 
and difficult tasks of religious education. 
RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 
St. PauL, MINN. 


An Antidote to Care. 


Think that the grass upon thy grave is green; 

Think that thou seest thine own empty chair, 

The empty garments thou wast wont to wear, 

The empty room where long thy haunt hath been; 
Think that the lane, the meadow, and the wood 

And mountain summit feel thy foot no more, 

Nor the loud thoroughfares nor sounding shore; 
All mere blank space where thou thyself hast stood, 
And ’mid the thought-created silence say 

To thy stripped soul, What am I now? and where? 

Then turn and face the petty narrowing care 
That hath been burdening thee for many a day, 

And it will die, as dies-a wailing breeze 

Lost in the solemn roar of boundless seas. 

— James Smetham. 


Suppression of Liberalism. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


How to be liberal and still fearlessly express one’s 
views is a perplexing problem. Liberality is generally 
thought to imply a respect for the opinions of others 
and a generous treatment of them, and yet honesty and 
love of truth require that we say just what we think 
and never compromise our opinions for the sake of 
amiableness. If our fellows seem wrong, it is our plain 
duty to say so, not to make ourselves wrong too by 
agreeing with them. One who hides his opinions is 
generally false to his own information. He cannot him- 
self be free if he may not say what he thinks, and it 
matters little whether ke is restrained by liberality or 
by bigotry. 

It is most important, in this age of investigation, to 
be candid. ‘The feelings of others should not be allowed 
to impede truth. When a sense of politeness keeps men 
silent, there is but a sickly mentality. While there 
are times when it is judicious to express an opinion; 
there is generally no reason against it. The fear of being 
thought a bigot is as unworthy a motive as bigotry 
itself. Only by fearless discussion can truth be elicited 
or propagated; and, if theologians are restrained from 
either thinking or speaking on religious topics, the re- 
sult is not harmony, but ignorance. It ought to be 
possible to speak honestly without incurring the charge 
of narrowness, no matter on what subject. If one 
must give up his independence to be liberal, liberalism 
is not worth its cost. It is one thing to conciliate op- 
ponents, another to speak the truth, and the right to 
do the latter should never be surrendered for any con- 
sideration. But we can speak no other truth than what 
we believe. Concession to false opinion is always dis- 
honest, as well as cowardly; and every opinion which 
we reject is, to us, a false one, and to be treated as such. 
While on some subjects we should speak with reserve, 
because of inevitable doubt, we ought, when sure, to 
speak positively. While tolerating opposite views, it 
is not necessary to compromise with them. Our duty 
to truth is a duty we owe not to opposite opinions, but 
to our own; and we should feel as free to attack hostile 
views in religion as in politics or science. The attitude 
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of mind which holds others’ opinions in as much respect 
as our own is thoroughly dishonest. We have no duty 
to admit any kind of error or to respect it, and no duty 
to spare it. Our sole duty is to destroy it; and we should 
always be ready to say and contend for what we think, 
however sensitive others may be. 

The denominational press is now about the only means 
we have for freely attacking religious errors. It cannot 
be done through the seeular press where only political 
views .are thought to be properly assailed. As the 
readers of daily newspapers belong to all churches, assaults 
on any church must offend subscribers and advertisers. 
The same is true of the popular magazines. Unrestrained 
discussion of religion is possible only in a partisan me- 
dium, as in the case of politics. Interdenominational 
publications, which address themselves to all denomi- 
nations alike as being unsectarian, are necessarily muz- 
zled. Only in a denominational organ can one freely 
attack another denomination, and only in a denomina- 
tional organ of another kind can one freely reply. The 
several denominations, by maintaining each its own 
teachings and practices, can profitably expose errors 
in its rivals; and we need now a forum where any church 
and every doctrine can attack and be attacked. Through 
our liberality we have largely lost our arena for discus- 
sion which our denominationalism must restore. That 
which is supposed to cause suppression must let loose 
discussion. By public consent we complacently let all 
kinds of errors grow up without opposition. Many re- 
ligious humbugs accordingly flourish which the press 
may not attack. We are becoming too polite toward 
all errors. Fearlessness and honesty which, by exposure, 
might arrest some of these, are sacrificed for intellectual 
hospitality. While bigotry should be curbed, every 
man who investigates and thinks he knows the truth 
should give his opinions without qualification and sup- 
port them without mercy. There is no kindness in 
dialectics. That some good people hold erroneous 
views does not entitle such views to respect. It is our 
right to attack errors in the good as in the bad, and 
to attack them when mixed with truth as well as when 
accompanied by other errors. Respect for men does 
not carry with it respect for their opinions. Truth 
alone should determine our attitude to doctrines, not the 
character of those who hold them; and we should feel 
some obligation to get rid of errors as well as to concede 
the right of people to have them. 

Cxrcaco, ILL. 


Neutralizing the Atlantic Ocean. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


At a recent meeting of the executive council of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade, Edward Atkinson 
presented a plan for the neutralization of part of the 
North Atlantic Ocean,—the lanes of commerce in the 
large section which lies between the United States and 
England. Good authority upon the subject declares 
that the proposition is perfectly practicable and right, 
and that it would be of great benefit to the world. But 
in order to help realize what the proposition involves; 
look for a moment at what has been accomplished in 
way of neutralization by land and water already and 
see of what unspeakable benefit it has been and how 
easily the principle may be extended. 

One excellent illustration was given by Mr. Atkinson 
himself,—the neutralization of the Great Lakes between 
this country and Canada by the agreement with Eng- 
Jand, made in 1817, whereby neither nation is ever to 
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construct a war vessel upon the waters. Though this 
agreement, says Mr. Atkinson, did not reach the dignity 
of a formal treaty, yet it has been faithfully observed; 
and not only has there been an immense development 
of inland commerce, secure in the confidence that it 
will never be disturbed by war, but the strong fortifica- 
tions along the United States and the Canadian frontiers 
which were erected during the last war between the 
United States and England have entirely disappeared, 
though they were not mentioned in the agreement. 
They have been found needless, and the governments 
have acted accordingly. 

Belgium was neutralized by the powers of Europe 
in 1831; and from that date the little country, which 
had been the scene of frequent campaigning, has en- 
joyed peace. The archduchy of Luxemburg was neu- 
tralized in 1867. Switzerland has been neutralized and 
is forever spared the expense of a standing army and 
the dangers of invasion by any of her strong military 
neighbors. Added to the list in Europe are the Ionian 
Islands. More than this, there have been movements 
toward the neutralization of Denmark, and strong ef- 
forts have been put forth in the government of Norway 
and Sweden for the neutralization of all Scandinavia. 
The taking of the small countries out of the list of pos- 
sible belligerents spares them from all risks to national 
existence, and it also reduces materially the field of 
military operations for the great powers. 

Regarding waterways, the Suez Canal has been de- 
clared to be neutral; and ships of all nations are sure 
of always finding it open and free from warlike dan- 
gers. The Congo and Niger rivers in Africa, great 
navigable streams, were made neutral for all time by 
the powers which declared the independence of the Congo 
Free State, and the guarantee included such canals 
and railroads as might be necessary for passing around the 
unnavigable places in the rivers. Much has been said 
for neutralizing the Baltic Sea, the Bosphorus and other 
straits, where much shipping of a peaceful nature passes; 
and one of the recommendations made repeatedly by 
the successive World’s Peace Congresses has been that 
such commercial waterways should be neutralized. 
At the Peace Congress in Boston in October the idea 
of neutralizing the Philippines was presented as a prac- 
ticable solution of the problem of how to dispose of them 
justly. 
or, in regard to the proposition to neutralize the 
lanes of the Atlantic Ocean between the United States 
and England, up to the limit of three miles from the 
shore, so that no fighting ships could have the power 
to search neutral vessels and to seize such of their car- 
goes as they pleased under pretexts which they might 
frame, a strong point is that, under the present claims 
of international law, fighting ships have no right to com- 
mit such trespass on the high seas. The theory of inter- 
national law now is that the high seas are the property 
of all the nations equally. If that is so, then every 
neutral nation is rightfully represented by its ships there, 
and no belligerent has a right to infringe the neutral- 
ity. But the world has not reached the point of enfore- 
ing its own doctrines consistently. If it had, then bel- 
ligerents would have been restricted on the high seas, 
leaving the entire ocean free for all neutrals to navigate 
securely. 

Under present practice, if it were proposed to neutralize 
the lanes between the United States and England, then 
those countries alone could not undertake to set up the 
rule, but it would remain for all nations to give their 
consent. In the case of the Great Lakes it was possible 
for the United States and England to conclude the ar- 
rangement, because no other nations bordered upon the 
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waters or had any rights in them. But by international 
law all nations have rights upon the high seas, and 
therefore the consent of all nations would be necessary. 

Considered as a practical matter, the neutralizing of 
such a section of the ocean, where there is an immense 
amount of peaceful commerce, would be of unspeakable 
benefit to the commercial world. It would mean that 
within the borders laid down no battleship of any na- 
tion would have any right to commit a hostile act against 
any neutral vessel. The navigation of the high seas 
would be as safe as the navigation of the Great Lakes 
is to-day for any vessel owned by any resident of the 
United States or of Canada. With such a condition 
prevailing, it would be a reasonable prediction that the 
nations would in a few years, after the demonstration 
of the benefits of neutrality, extend their doctrine to 
include the shutting out of warships from the ocean. 
That being done, the immense and costly fortifications 
which line the harbors of the United States and of Eng- 
land would follow the fate of the fortifications between 
the United States and Canada. They would be over- 
grown with moss and grass and would never fire a soli- 
tary shot. Such a neutralization would be a prodigious 
promoter of the peace of the world. On the part of those 
who have followed the movements for the peace of the 
world, there is no doubt that these ideas will all be real- 
ized. It is only a question of how soon, and the practi- 
cal benefits which have followed the neutralization of 
land and water which has already been accomplished 
are warrant for effort to extend those benefits as rapidly 
as possible. Not a nation or a business would be the 
loser except the business which profits by war and fears 
of war, while the benefits would be unspeakable. Prac- 
tical men, who pride themselves upon their practical- 
ity, have a wide field for its exercise in promoting this 
new form of work for the peace of the world. 

Boston, Mass. 


Opportunity. 


Master of human destinies am I; 
Love, fame, and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and, passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate. 
If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise 
Before I turn away. It is the hour of fate; 
And those who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe. 
Save death. But they who doubt or hesitate— 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe— 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore: 
I hear them not, and I return no more. 


—J. J Ingalls. 


The Spiritual Affirmation of Life. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, 


Not many years ago natural science was the eagerly 
welcomed ally of materialism. That life began and 
eaded in matter was the accepted conclusion of all those 
who held strictly to that belief which based itself upon 
the knowledge of natural phenomena, while those who 
held that there was a knowledge apart from this took 
Faraday’s position, which was, practically, that there 
were two universes, unconnected ,—a material universe, 
known to man; and a spiritual universe which must be 
accepted without proof, to be realized in another state 
of being. 

The growing sense of unity to-day makes those who 
occupy either of the old positions ill at ease. ‘Theology 
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has relinquished many of its positions at the supposed 
claim of science only to realize that the steady advance 
of science increasingly affirms a spiritual basis to crea- 
tion. Matter is now regarded by the most advanced 
students of physics as a form of radiant energy; and men 
may well ask how invisible, radiant energy can still be 
styled ‘‘matter’’ with any degree of correctness. 

Theology and science, which have so often seemed to 
clash, have in truth walked hand in hand; and, as each 
has gained a more accurate perception of man’s true 
status, the other has been obliged to accept the con- 
clusion. 

For centuries it was the accepted theology that man 
could be eternally lost, yet even that conception has 
undergone many modifications. ‘The old belief in a hell 
of endless punishment has given place to a demand that 
all punishment shall be remedial, and this view is one 
that claims acceptance on the part of all those who feel 
obliged to reconcile Infinite Goodness with human 
needs. 

So generally has this idea come to the front that even 
the stanchest adherents to the~doctrine of unending 
punishment have felt obliged to modify their conception 
and to hold that ‘‘loss’”” means not everlasting misery, 
but simple annihilation. Since, however, the annihila- 
tion of individuality would be the destruction not only 
of the evil in any individual, but of the good as well, 
and as any intelligent Christian must hold that good 
does not merit destruction since it partakes of the nature 
of God, annihilation assuredly does not recommend itself 
from a logical point of view. 

Step by step, scientific thought has advanced on these 
same lines. 

The vague idea that anything is lost because of a 
change in form, that energy can be dissipated, that there 
is to-day any less power in existence than at any pre- 
vious time, has been set aside long ago as an outworn 
and useless hypothesis. The conservation of energy, the 
certainty, from the scientific point of view, that all power 
abides, whatever may be the changes in its outward 
manifestation, is to-day the working hypothesis of modern 
science. > 

Yet, if any man chooses to base his final affirmations 
on the testimony of visible things, he finds the modern 
scientific position an impossible one for him. ‘‘Nature, 
red in tooth and claw,’ holds no solution for his enigma. 
Every effort to hold that the eternal verities can be de- 
duced from a constantly shifting existence wherein noth- 
ing is stable and all is transitory ends in confusion and 
despair. 

The possibility of finding some answer to the enigma 
of existence through the interrogation of the visible 
rather than the invisible is a misconception that clings 
so tenaciously, however, that one step remains to be 
taken before the position is shown to be untenable. 
Man is held to be conditionally immortal, and the con- 
dition of immortality on the part of any individual is 
held to exist in a man’s willingness to believe in it; or, 
in other words, that it is only the man who believes 
in his immortality who can ever have the chance to real- 
ize it. 

Inferentially, then, an individual’s chance for immor- 
tality shifts with his shifting mood: to-day he believes 
and is immortal; to-morrow he may doubt, even deny, 
immortality, and thus incur the possibility of losing for- 
ever any realization of eternal life. 

Whatever this conception of man’s being may be 
styled, it is clearly not the Christian point of view. 
God, the same. yesterday, to-day, and forever, does not 
save nor condemn an individual forever simply because 
of a purely intellectual change in that individual’s belief. 
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Modern science has declared radiant energy to be the 
verifiable foundation of existence. Has not that radiant 
energy been misnamed? Is it ‘‘matter” at all? Is it 
not rather the manifestation of the One and Infinite 
Spirit in which all men, as children of God, live and move 
and have their being? 

SaLem, Mass. 


Prayer. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. PEARSON. 


Il. 

We are warranted in interpreting the practice of Jesus 
in accordance with his instructions to his disciples. He 
tells his followers to beware of ostentatious and insincere 
prayer. Prayer should be brief and spiritual and usu- 
ally private. ‘‘When thou prayest, thou shalt not be 
as the hypocrites; for they love to pray standing in the 
synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that they 
may be seen of men. But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and, when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father who is in secret; and thy Father who 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly. But, when ye 
pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do; for 
they think that they shall be heard for their much speak- 
ing. Be not therefore like unto them; for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask 

im.’’ ‘There is a very great contrast between the limi- 
tations which Jesus places upon prayer and the extrava- 
gance of the views elsewhere expressed in Scripture. The 
writer of the epistle attributed to James says: ‘‘The effec- 
tual, fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 
Elijah was a man subject to like passions with us, and 
he prayed earnestly that it might not rain; and it rained 
not on the earth for the space of three years and six 
months. And he prayed again, and the heaven gave 
rain and the earth brought forth her fruit.’’ In the prayer 
of Solomon in the book of Kings men are encouraged 
to pray against famine and pestilence, against blasting 
and mildew and locusts and caterpillars. The effect of 
these and similar statements has been to encourage su- 
perstition and retard the growth of knowledge of the 
processes of nature and the causes of disease. In An- 
drew D. White’s ‘‘History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology,” there is a curious and painful chapter 
which tells of the dreadful pestilences with which Europe 
was periodically scourged because of the neglect of ven- 
tilation and drainage, and how people attributed the 
choleras and fevers produced by contaminated drinking 
water, bad food, and impure air, not to their own lazy 
and filthy habits, but to an inscrutable Providence, and 
endeavored to appease the anger of God by fasts and 
prayers and huge processions of devotees wildly chanting 
penitential hymns and mercilessly scourging their naked 
and emaciated backs. Truly the prophet says, ‘‘My 
people perish for lack of knowledge.”’ An intelligent 
reading of the Scripture and, still more, an intelligent 
observation of nature and exercise of reason would have 
prevented much disease and painful and premature death. 
With the triumph of medical science and the advance of 
sanitary measures the rate of mortality has fallen from 
eighty per thousand per annum to less than twenty, and 
the average term of life in recent centuries has been 
lengthened from twenty-three to thirty-seven years. 

We can only control natural forces by obeying them. 
It is both foolish and wicked to ask God to save us from 
the consequences of our Own idleness and folly and vice, 
or to ask him to do for us what he has given us the 
power to do for ourselves. Some things are not to be 
prayed for at all. The government of the world is not 
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upon our shoulders; and it is presumptuous in a being 
so weak and ignorant as man to ask that the sun should 
stay in its course, that rain should fall or cease at man’s 
geen or that the wind and waves should obey his 
will. 

: There seems to be abundant testimony that prayer 
is often helpful in the cure of disease, and the connection 
of mind and body is so close that it is natural that it 
should be so; but to rely on prayer only and to neglect 
medicine and sanitation always results in the increase of 
disease and mortality. The true doctrine is stated by 
Jesus when he says, ‘‘Ask and ye shall receive, seek and 
ye shall find.’”’ In other words, ask God for what seems 
to you desirable and at the same time use your own best 
efforts to obtain it. Physical ailments may sometimes 
be cured by prayer, but that earnest and faithful prayer 
does not always suffice is evident from the case of the 
apostle Paul. Paul had some disabling and distressing 
malady which he calls ‘‘a thorn in the flesh,’ and he 
tells us that for it he besought the Lord thrice, yet it 
was not taken away; yet his prayer was not in vain, for 
it obtained for him the blessed and satisfying assurance, 
““My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

Apparently prayer has no influence whatever upon the 
world external to us, has a strong though indirect influ 
ence upon our bodies, but finds its great field and supreme 
achievements in developing the life of the spirit. 

The wise Shakespeare gives us a correct view of the 
purposes of prayer when he makes Claudius say — 

‘What is in prayer, except this twofold force,— 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon’d being down?” 


Some have raised philosophical difficulties from the 
complexity of the universe and the infinity and immu- 
tability of the divine mind. But the law of God is per 
fect freedom. It is a divine instrument for the accom 
plishment of desirable ends, and all good things can be 
done under it and by it. Nothing in the uniformity of 
natural law or in his superior wisdom prevents an earthly 
parent from hearing and answering the petitions of his 
children; and has not God all the liberty of his creatures ? 
“He that formed the eye, shall he not see? He that 
planted the ear, shall he not hear?’’ So speaks the an- 
cient psalmist, and the last word of modern philosophy 
is in accord with it. Dr. William James, professor of 
philosophy at Harvard, in that remarkable recent book, 
‘The Varieties of Religious Experience,” after giving a 
vast array of biographical data, thus states his general 
conclusion and personal belief: ‘“The whole drift of my 
education goes to persuade me that the world of our 
present consciousness is only one out of many worlds of 
consciousness that exist, and that those other worlds 
must contain experiences which have a meaning for our 
life also” (p. 519). ‘‘Notwithstanding my inability to 
accept either popular Christianity or scholastic theism, 
I believe that, in communion with the ideal, new force 
comes into the world”’ (p. 521). So in cold and techni- 
cal language speaks the cautious philosopher, and in the 
lame and halting way of philosophy confirms what the 
soaring and singing poets have always told us. Tenny- 
son makes the dying King Arthur say to Sir Bedivere :— 


‘Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

‘That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend ?”’ 


And again the poet tells us of the prayers of Enoch 
Arden in his lonely island, and says:— 
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‘“Had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That, which being everywhere 
Lets none, who speak with Him, seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude.’ 


The apostle Paul tells us to pray without ceasing, and 
the worldly have scoffed at the injunction as absurd and 
impossible. Even to the devout it has been a hard say- 
ing ; and, in attempting to obey it literally, some of the 
religious orders have their members succeed each other 
at stated intervals in kneeling at the altar of devotion, 
so that there is no hour of the day or night throughout 
the year when prayer is not being made. Better such a 
mechanical arrangement! than no recognition at all of 
the value of prayer, but there is a more excellent way. 
Continual oral prayer is a hard service, and the yoke of 
Christ is easy and his burden is light. Prayer is a state 
of mind. It is a joyous sense that in God we live and 
move and have our being, and that, in all our efforts to 
do our duty and to grow wiser and better, he is our con- 
tinual helper. 

All man’s greatest works have been performed in a 
reverent and careful, which is essentially a prayerful, 
spirit. In olden times the architect and bridge-builder 
offered sacrifices and prayers before beginning his work. 
In our day devotion is less formal, but the inquiry as to 
natural laws and the conditions that must be met that 
the construction may be safe and stable is earnest and 
minute. In all great scientific achievement we see the 
search for knowledge, or what may be called the intel- 
lectual prayer. But it isin man’s finer and more spiritual 
endeavors, especially in painting and music and poetry 
and religion, that men have most directly sought help 
from God and have believed that they obtained it. John 
Milton is the spokesman for a great brotherhood of 
painters and sculptors, musicians and poets, when, in 
beginning to write ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ he prays for strength 
from a Power and light from a Wisdom above and be- 
youd his own:— . 


“O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou knowest;... 
... What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 


Or again, when still more sublimely the blind poet 
prays :— 
“Hail, holy light, offspring of heaven first-born! 
Thee I revisit safe 
And feel thy sovereign vital lamp; but thou 


Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. 


So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate; there plant eyes; all mists from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight.’’ 


In all ages the wise have perceived that the successful 
worker must work as in the presence of God, and in de- 
pendence upon his blessing. Said the ancient psalmist, 
‘Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it: except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain.” 

The law, that in order that man may do his best work 
he must realize his ultimate dependence upon and re- 
sponsibility to God, is not for great geniuses and rare oc- 
casions only. The faithful discharge of daily routine 
duties is as important as the ambition to achieve some 
great and rare result. Perhaps Robert Browning spoke 
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with true spiritual insight when he said, ‘‘All service 
ranks the same with God.” The widow’s two mites 
were precious in the sight of God because they were her 
all. Fidelity according to ability and opportunity is the 
test of character and the basis of merit; and, when in 
the final judgment every man receives his deserts, ‘‘Many 
that are first shall be last, and many that are last shall 
be first.” ; 

It is when all our work is done, ‘‘not with eye-service 
as men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, as unto God,”’ 
that we realize the full possibilities of prayer, that moun- 
tains of difficulty are removed, and that we ask and re- 
ceive, we seek and find, we knock and the door is opened 
unto us. ‘‘The needy shall not alway be forgotten; the 
expectation of the poor shall not perish for ever.” ‘‘No 
good thing will he withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly.” 

So men wrote in ancient times, and the deep needs 
and intuitions of the human heart are still the same; for 
the modern poet tells us that ‘‘God above is great to 
grant as mighty to make, and creates the love to reward 
the love.” 


“Unanswered yet? The-prayer your lips have pleaded 
In agony of heart these many years? 
Does faith begin to fail, is hope departing, 
And think you all in vain those falling tears? 
Say not the Father hath not heard your prayer; 
You shall have your desire sometime, somewhere. 


Unanswered yet? Nay, do not say ungranted; 
Perhaps your part is not yet wholly done; 

The work began when first your prayer was uttered, 
And God will finish what he has begun; 

If you will keep the incense burning there, 

His glory you shall see sometime, somewhere.” 


Quincey, In. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D,D, 


But souls that of his own good life partake, 
He loves as his own self; dear as his eye 
They are to him: he’ll never them forsake. 
When they shall die, then God himself shall die; 
They live, they live in blest eternity. 
—Henry More. 


Cabinets and Cabinets. 


The publication of Morley’s ‘‘Gladstone’”’ was impor- 
tant, not simply as an admirable life of an admirable 
man, but because it really unfolds a closed leaf of the 
modern history of Great Britain. 

As a single illustration, it throws unexpected light 
on the methods of administration in England as they 
have prevailed since the passage of the Reform Bill. 

At the present moment, when, with the assembling 
of Congress, the ‘‘average reader’’ will have to read a 
good many letters from Washington published in vari- 
ous newspapers which the ‘‘average reader’ consults, 
it is perhaps worth while to speak of the different mean- 
ings of the word ‘‘cabinet’”’ as that word is used in Eng- 
land and as it is used in this country. The misconcep- 
tion in this matter runs further than it ought to do and 
sometimes confuses the ‘‘average reader’’ whose ac- 
quaintance with the methods of his own country is de- 
rived chiefly from the written constitution of the country. 

Mr. Bryce, in one of his interesting lectures here, 
dropped the remark one day that in the last fifty years 
people in England had gradually given up talking about 
the British constitution. He says, ‘‘The constitution, 
or the preservation of the constitution, is seldom spoken 
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of now, while for the first half of the last century we heard 
a good deal of the unwritten British constitution.’’ 

In commenting upon this interesting remark by the 
man best qualified to speak on such subjects, it may 
be said that the government of England is now acknowl- 
edged to be ‘‘vested in the cabinet.’”’ ‘There are in the 
books current statements, which have grown out of the 
failure of the French directory, that no committee of 
several men can govern a country as well as one ruler— 
call him Napoleon or call him Oliver Cromwell—can do. 
Without much reference to such generalization it has 
proved that for at least seventy years England has been 
governed by a directory smaller or larger, as the exigen- 
cies might require, but generally ranging between ten 
and fifteen in number. 

Of the private work of this cabinet the ‘‘general pyb- 
lic’ has known singularly little of the detail. It is not 
simply “‘bad form’’ which prevents a member of cabi- 
net from divulging the details of its proceedings: it 
might prove that it was well-nigh treason to do so. In 
theory he is the confidential adviser of the sovereign. 
In theory he has no right, moral or legal, to give any 
information as to what the sovereign is projecting or 
as to the way in which the sovereign carries out his 
proposals. While, therefore, we have plenty of memoirs 
of the English statesmen of the last century, we have 
had curiously little information as to the methods of 
the English cabinet, and to its ups and downs. And 
even in all the Parliamentary explanations which are 
sometimes given of a catastrophe there has always been 
what I might almost call a mystery as to the methods of 
its procedure. 

But with time we learn something. And just as we 
in America know more of the history of the American 
Revolution in many points than George Washington 
did or Benjamin Franklin did, we are beginning to learn 
some things of the internal machinery of the English 
government which no one knew fifty years ago. Mr. 
Morley is singularly fortunate in this business; for, 
when Mr. Gladstone died, the last person died of the 
first cabinets with which Mr. Gladstone was connected. 
At last the queen died, and there was no longer any 
impropriety in speaking of the queen, of her wishes 
or of her hopes. Fortunately for the world, Mr. Glad- 
stone was fond of keeping diaries. Fortunately for the 
world, the immense mass of his letters and those of his 
friends have been at the disposal of Mr. Morley. And 
the reading world has a chance, therefore, to know how 
this cabinet of a dozen or more people governs England. 
The world may know how the queen and how the prime 
minister have to accede more or less closely to the wishes 
and demands of the majority of the cabinet. The ‘‘av- 
erage reader’? knows the methods of this work as he 
never knew it before. 

In the British cabinet, from that usage which becomes 
law in such matter, there is included the first lord of the 
treasury, the lord high chancellor, the president of the 
council, the chancellor of the exchequer and all the 
secretaries of state. To these, if the prime minister 
wishes, he may add other gentlemen who are to join 
in the government of England without holding special 
office; and of these last there are only a few. 

It seems to me a great misfortune that the word ‘‘cabi- 
‘net,’’ the name of this executive council or directory, 
should have been borrowed from the English writers 
for what correspondents are pleased to call the cabinet 
in America. From Washington’s time down it has been 
the custom of the president to call together from time 
to time the heads of the departments for conference. 
There are of course many details of administration which 
require the co-operation of different departments, and 
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one can easily see that it should be desirable that all 
the heads of departments should sometimes have an 
opportunity for formal or private conversation with 
each other on such affairs. It is understood that Mr. 
Roosevelt calls together the heads of departments in 
this way with a certain regularity, and in the new Presi- 
dent’s office there is a convenient room with a table 
in the middle and with chairs for the heads of depart- 
ments which is familiarly called the cabinet’s room. 
Everybody concerned knows that this meeting is called 
at the convenience of the President and according as 
there may be or not reasons for the meeting of these 
gentlemen. It is perfectly well known that for months 
upon months in President Lincoln’s administration he 
called no such meeting together. 

All the same, however, partly from ignorance, partly 
from laziness, the custom crowds in of speaking of this 
meeting of the heads of departments as being in any sort 
analogous to the cabinet meeting of the empire of Great 
Britain. ‘This is a part of that foolish habit which writers 
on the Continent fall into, of supposing that the President 
of the United States holds an office substantially the same 
as that which the Emperor of Germany holds, or the King 
of Prussia or the King of Italy. Of course if the Presi- 
dent is emperor, the cabinet cannot be the ruler of the 
country as the English cabinet is ruler of England. 
But careless writers do not care for this, and what they 
write gives to the more ignorant of their readers the im- 
pression that this cabinet meeting, once a fortnight or 
once a month, is to take measures for the future policy of 
the government or for its direction to-day or to-morrow. 

But old-fashioned readers who have heard of a docu- 
ment called the Constitution of the United States know 
that the government of this country is not delegated to 
any committee of administrative officers. It is given 
to the Congress of the United States. It is a pity per- 
haps that it is not given to half a dozen gentlemen who 
meet in the office of this newspaper or that in Chicago 
or in New York. But itis not. It is given to the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is a pity, if you please, 
that it is not given to the President, but it is not. It 
is given to the Congress of the United States. An in- 
teresting illustration of this was in the Spanish War. 
People said—and they were probably right in saying— 
that to the end Mr. McKinley did not*wish to make war 
with Spain. But the power of making war is given to 
the Congress of the United States. That Congress chose 
to make war, and Mr. McKinley had to obey that Con- 
gress. Probably he could have been shot by an order 
of court-martial if he had refused. 

At this moment the Congress of the United States 
has to revise the tariff or not to revise it. The meet- 
ing of the six or eight secretaries of administration in 
the President’s office might, if they chose, talk about 
the revision of the tariff; but they have absolutely no 
authority in the premises. They do not initiate the 
proceedings in Congress as members of the English Parlia- 
ment initiate the proceedings in the House of Commons. 
They might have eight different theories with regard 
to the tariff if they wanted to. ‘They could have very 
good academic talks on the subject, but they are wholly 
without power in the premises. 

It seems a pity that the word ‘‘cabinet’’ meeting 
should be applied to the occasional meeting of these 
officers of administration. It would be quite as sensi- 
ble to call it a conclave or a vestry meeting, more sensi- 
ble to call it a club meeting or a conference. The Con- 
stitution knows nothing of any such assembly, and the 
habit of speaking of it as if the meeting made an essen- 
tial part of the duty of government is a misfortune. 

EpwarpD E. HALE, 
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Literature. 


THE Roap In Tuscany. 
Hewlett. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 2 vols. 
have read Hewlett’s novels and do not care 
for them need not fear that they will find 
the same style and vocabulary in these rec- 
ords of travel in Tuscany. ‘The style is as 
simple and direct as was that of Carlyle in 
his life of Sterling, and is like that in con- 
trast with the usual style of the author. 
Still as far as possible Mr. Hewlett departs 
from the style of the guide-book and the 
professional critic. He takes for his models 
neither Baedeker, Murray, Ruskin, nor 
Grant Allen. He says, ‘I have always 
preferred a road to a church, always a man 
to a masterpiece, a singer to his song; and 
I have never opened a book when I could 
read what I wanted on the hillside or by 
the river bank.’”’ Some of the chapters of 
these volumes have appeared in lectures and 
articles. His object in travel was to study 
history, literature, and fine art where they 
are best worth studying,—in Tuscany. All 
the world has recently been interested in 
the emotions and reflections of Herbert 
Spencer when he was in Italy, in the presence 
of relics of antiquity and the works of art 
which have survived the devastations of 
time. One could hardly find a better foil, 
to set off by contrast the emotions and re- 
flections of a man who is charged with in- 
terest and admiration for these things, than 
this record of Maurice Hewlett’s itinerary in 
Tuscany. It is a study not merely of the 
places he sees and the-men he meets, but an 
estimate of human nature in its many varied 
aspects, with suggestions as to the causes of 
difference in local traditions and character. 
Nothing shows his tendency and skill in 
such matters more than his description and 
contrast of Lucca and Siena, which he says 
are, in Tuscany, the two cities now most 
pleasant to live in, and the only two which 
during their long career have made pleasure 
one of the assets of life. These two excel 
all others in beauty and in elegance, and yet 
they stand over against each other in abso- 
lute contrast. The one is a mountain town 
exposed to all the airs of heaven, the other 
nestles deep in the valley. The Lucchese 
have left no name in history because they 
never tried to make one; the Sienese have 
left none, because, although often they 
tried, they always failed. In many ways 
he shows how the history of these two cities 
with their experiments in art, literature, and 
civil life have left their traces and monu- 
ments to be studied now, together with the 
people, who manifest in themselves to-day 
the qualities which in their ancestors led to 
success or failure. By getting into personal 
relations with the men and women who came 
in his way Mr. Hewlett not only walked into 
adventures which were in themselves inter- 
esting, but through them got glimpses of 
life as it was revealed to them through an- 
cestral traditions and folk-lore of various 
kinds. His chapter on “The Portrait of 
Livia’’ with details of his intimate and inno- 
cent friendship with a young girl of Siena is 
a bit of rare workmanship creditable to his 
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mind and heart. 
illustrated with sketches made by pencil, 
‘pen, and brush, as unlike as possible to the 
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ordinary photographic process work common 
in books of this kind. 


THomas Nast. His Period and His 
Pictures. By Albert Bigelow Paine. New 
York: The Macmillan Company $5 net.— 
Probably in the time of his activity no man 
accomplished more than Thomas Nast. 
The things he set out to do he did. He 
probably did fewer things that he did not 
wish to do than most men of his time. He 
was not omniscient or infallible, but he 
dedicated his genius to the cause of political 
reform and to the cleansing of the Augean 
stables of municipal corruption in New 
York. It was partly due to his labors that 
of the Tweed gang which he attacked every 
man went to prison or died in exile. One of 
the signs of his power was a letter written 
to him by George William Curtis after Mr. 
Sumner’s savage attack upon Gen. Grant: 
He wrote saying that Sumner was his dear 
friend whose letter seemed to him as sad as 
Webster’s 7th of March speech. Neverthe- 
less, as editor, he begged Nast not to intro- 
duce Mr. Sumner in any way into any pict- 
ure. Nast, however, refused to be curbed, 
and insisted, against Curtis’s judgment, that 
Sumner, Greeley, Schurz, and Trumbull were 
as properly subjects for caricature as crimi- 
nals like Tweed. When Gen. Grant was 
elected, Mark Twain wrote to him that he, 
more than any other man, had won the vic- 
tory. To tell the story of the pictures re- 
produced in this volume is to write the his- 
tory of the United States for the period 
which they illustrate. Nast was a partisan, 
but a high-minded one, making the mis- 
takes which all men make who are honest 
and outspoken. The range of his work is 
indicated by early pictures in which Gari- 
baldi appears, and a later one in which 
Cleveland and Roosevelt are shown working 
together in the State of New York, and others 
still later illustrating his own appointment 
to the post of consul in Equador in 1902, 
after his work was mostly done. He went 
away to die in an insalubrious climate,—a 
post which he was forced by his necessities 
to accept. Few will question the judgment 
of our author who holds that, partisan as he 
was, he never made a picture with an evil 
purpose, and that, of the 3,000 works of his 
hand drawn in twenty-five years, he never pro- 
duced one that was not intended to do good. 


THE PILGRIM Hymna. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press.—This book is the result of an 
effort to provide for congregational churches 
a common manual of worship and song that 
allcan unite in using. It is edited by Charles 
L,. Noyes and Charles L. Ziegler, with Wash- 
ington Gladden and Frederic Field Bullard 
as associate editors. Their aim has been to 
sift out of the vast mass of hymns that have 
been accumulating for ages those which are 
worthy for their poetic quality and lyrical 
form, to suggest and express spiritual yearn- 
ing, faith, hope, communion with God, and 
a passion for service in his kingdom. It was 
impossible to make such a selection, con- 
taining not much more than five hundred 
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hymns, without leaving out scores of old 
compositions which were favorites merely 
because they were sung by our ancestors. 
The editors have recognized what is the most 
significant movement of our time,—the pas- 
sage from the letter to the spirit of religion. 
Whatever may happen in the religious trans- 
actions of our time, as the ages pass one 
transcendent fact will appear; namely, that at 
the beginning of our century men came to 
the belief that religion in its spirit and es- 
sence was only temporarily dependent upon 
the forms in which it was expressed. A 
fresh enthusiasm has been generated by the 
belief that it is possible to create new and 
nobler forms to express and to increase the 
religious life of the world. This hymnal is 
a sign of the times because running through 
it is the manifest purpose to take and use, 
wherever they may be found, spiritual songs 
and hymns which are worthy to be sung, to 
be remembered and cherished for the strength 
and comfort they impart. It was unavoid- 
able that in such a collection the work of 
our Unitarian hymn-writers should have 
welcome. Because they have been released 
from subjection to the forms of dogma and 
worship, they have had leisure and the im- 
pulse to express the common hopes of men 
in new forms of prayer and praise. To the 
book are added various forms of worship, 
responsive readings, confessions, and prayers, 
such as might be helpful to congregations. 
The tunes are simple and familiar, or such 
as it is believed will with use quickly become 
familiar and attractive. 


EMERSON. Poet and Thinker. By Eliza- 
beth Iuther Cary. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50.—Miss Cary’s books 
seem to grow better in their substance 
while they are not less sumptuous and 
artistic in their form. Her study of Emer- 
son will have the more readers because it 
appears so soon after the memorial sum- 
mer of 1903. She has drawn, whenever 
necessary, from preceding accounts of him; 
but her study is her own. She is deeply ap- 
preciative of the various sides of Emerson’s 
character and service, and her enthusiasm 
for Emerson’s poetry is a genuine satisfac- 
tion, It cannot be said too often that to 
the larger number of educated men and 
women who read poetry that of Emerson is 
continually satisfying. An interesting addi- 
tion to the study is a chapter on the French 
estimate of Emerson. In 1847 a writer in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes proclaimed the 
distinction of Emerson’s quality in no uncer- 
tain tone; and he has been made real to the 
French public by later criticisms, through 
which he is seen to be a dignified and unique 
figure in literature, speaking a coherent mes- 
sage. Miss Cary quotes the French, saying 
that we know French literature through the 
blusterers, and she adds: ‘‘We cannot re- 
taliate. The French have taken pains to 
know us by the best we have produced.” 
An appendix to Miss Cary’s book gives a 
table of contents for the sixteen numbers of 
the Dial, which she characterizes as the re- 
pository of a few poems and essays ‘‘ which 
America must still consider the incomparable 
fruit of her sparsely strewn literature,”’ The 
book is enriched by twenty photograyures 
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and other illustrations. Nine of these are 
of Emerson himself. Besides these, and 
others relating to Concord, there are given 
pictures of Carlyle, Hawthorne, Sanborn, 
Alcott, Thoreau, and Margaret Fuller, The 
book takes its place among those holiday 
possibilities in which an attractive exterior 
does not exhaust the sum of value, 


BEFORE THE Crisis. By Frederick Blount 
Mott. New York: John Lane. $1.50.— 
Mr. Mott’s many friends will take a personal 
interest in his new novel, recently published 
in London as well as in this country. He 
has built on an important period of our 
national history and expressed his con- 
victions in energetic dramatic action. John 
Brown is, if not the central figure in the 
story, at least the controlling influence; 
and it is John Brown, the inspired prophet 
and martyr, serving the cause of God and 
humanity, who dominates these pages with 
his stern, sad face and his unyielding will. 
It is only to be expected that the book should 
meet with adverse criticism from’those who 
differ from this judgment of the man and 
his service to the cause he had at heart. 
Mr. Mott is true to romantic tradition when 
he allows his young hero, a Massachusetts 
man, and the pretty Southern maiden to 
find that their agreements go deeper than 
their differences and to seek the point of 
reconciliation, Mr. Mott writes with defi- 
nite intention and vigorous expression. 
The turbulent days on the Kansas border 


permit the introduction of scenes of blood] 


and suffering; but, with the happiness of 
the leading characters assured, the closing 
chapters reflect only peaceful conditions, 
and the book does not enter upon the 
period of the Civil War, of which this cam- 
paigning along the banks of the Osage and 
the Ossawatomie was prediction and a 
contributing cause, 


Tears. A Drama of Modern Life in Four 
Acts. By Julius Hopp. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger $1.25. Quarry Siaves. A 
Drama. By Lee Byrne. Boston: The Poet- 
lore Company. $1. THe NEw Licuts. A 
Drama in Four Acts. By Hugh Mann. 
Boston: Richard G, Badger. $1.—These are 
three plays of very unequal value. Tears is 
a crude attempt to picture the romance and 
tragedy to be found in the life of average 
humanity, but the sketch is neither true to 
life nor is it in the least interesting. Plot 
there is none, its realism is bathos, while the 
various characters talk with as little plausi- 
bility as regards the commonest rules of 
English grammar. Quarry Slaves is shorter, 
but far better. In spite of rather thin blank 
verse, Mr. Byrne gives to his personages not 
a little dignity as well as reality. He carries 
out the analogy between the laborers in a 
Sicilian subterranean quarry and the inhabi- 
tants of earth with insight and some power. 
The third play is very different from the 
other two, in that it observes in general the 
dramatic unities, it moves steadily forward 
toward some sort of a climax, and its char- 
acters are somewhat clearly defined. Its 
topic is the relationship between the Penn- 
sylvania Mennonites and the ‘‘people of the 
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world.”’ There are some clever touches, and 
also a certain proportion of humor. But 
the dénouement is horrible and a blot on an 
otherwise fairly good drama. 


DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF THE FRENCH 
Court. By Geraldine Brooks. ‘TT. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co, $1.50 net.—Miss Brooks has se- 
lected the most natural and lovable of the 
brilliant French women and told their sto- 
ties with a personal interest that makes 
the reader see them as women, not as figures 
of the past. Madame de Sévigné, Madame 
Le Brun, and Madame Récamier, Mlle. de 
Lespinasse, who has gained for many readers 
a new interest since Mrs. Ward used her as 
the prototype of Lady Rose’s Daughter, 
Madame de Rémusat, Madame de La Fay- 
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ette, Madame Roland, and three or four 
others, are treated in a graceful fashion 
with consideration of their home life and 
their power of winning friends as well as for 
the brilliancy of their salons or the services 
rendered to country or to literature. Nearly 
all are pictured in illustrations from famous 
paintings. The book will call attention 
again to Miss Brooks’s Dames and Daugh- 
ters of colonial days and of the young re- 
public. 


Lyrics oF Joy. By Frank Dempster 
Sherman. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.—Those who have watched Mr. Sherman’s 
progress from college verse through vers de 
société will find in his latest volume much to 
admire and little to condemn. Here is the 
delicate fancy, the dainty, yet firm touch, 
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“Anne Warner has given us the rare delight of a book that is extremely funny,’ 
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8vo, gilt top, in box, $2.50 net ; postpaid, 82.70. 


The Younger American Poets 


An unbiased book of literary criticism and a trustworthy guide to the earnest work of 


our later poets. By Jessie B. RITTENHOUSE 


With 14 portraits. 


12mo, gilt top, $1.50 xe‘; postpaid, $1.65 


Morning Thoughts 


to Cheer the Day 


Over 800 choice quotations of cheer, hope, and encouragement drawn from many new 
sources, and arranged for daily reading by MARIA H. LeRow. 


16mo, cloth, 80 cents xe; white and gold, gilt top in box, $1.00 xet; limp leather, $1.25 net. 
ostage additional. 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
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the color and the true sense of rhythm that 
made his earlier poems such pleasant read- 
ing. But here likewise is found an even 
surer technique, a buoyancy and an appre- 
ciation of nature not only new to this writer, 
but which lifts him nearer to his masters, 
Herrick and Aldrich. Some of the qua- 
trains are very near perfect, while among 
the longer poems ‘‘A Bird’s Elegy,” “Dawn 
and Dusk,” and, above all, ‘“‘The Year's 
Day”’ are especially noteworthy. The latter 
is not only beautifully expressed, but its 
group of metaphors is distinctly original. 
The book, to use the writer’s own phrase, is 
a veritable ‘‘field of melody.’”’ 

THE CrusaDERS. A Story of the War 
for the Holy Sepulchre. By Rev. A. J. 
Church. New York: Macmillan’s. $1.75.— 
Mr. Church is well known as a rehearser 
of ancient stories for modern readers. His 
style is simple and clear, with a touch of 
quaintness that harmonizes with the at- 
mosphere of the old times of which his sto- 
ries tell. The present volume weaves to- 
gether incidents out of the First, Third, and 
Eighth Crusades. The author makes the 
Wandering Jew tell the tale, as he recounts 
the events of the years during which his 
youth perpetually renews itself. The book 
is for children rather than for grown folk, 
and its serious tone is just that which chil- 
dren often affect or evince in some of their 
most interesting moments. It is lit up by 
eight colored plates drawn by George Mor- 
row, and thus has an added attractiveness 
for children. 


THE UNPARDONABLE WAR. By James 
Barnes. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—Mr. Barnes tells his story 
well. He forecasts the possible consequences 
of a war between Great Britain and the 
United States with much ingenuity and not 
a little interest. His chapters flow smoothly 
into one another, and are written in a clear, 
direct style that goes far toward making the 
book a success. There are no digressions, 
nor are there any well-defined characters, 
everything being subordinated to the single 
aim of a plain, unvarnished tale. No doubt 
Mr. Barnes’s recent experiences as a war 
correspondent in South Africa furnished him 
with much of the material here used, for 
many of the scenes have all the vividness of 
the words of an eye-witness. 


IN THE DWELLINGS OF THE WILDERNESS. 
By C. Bryson Taylor. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25.—The mystery and terror 
of this story of an Egyptian desert is en- 
hanced by the matter-of-fact character of 
the men overcome by it. These American 
engineers are hard-headed and thoroughly 
up-to-date, and their gradual yielding to the 

‘ unexplainable horror which encompasses the 
work of excavating an ancient city from the 
moment they disregard the warning on a se- 
eret tomb has in it something decidedly 
creepy. Here is a striking picture of the 
desert with its shifting sands and wonderful 
coloring; and through all the story one feels 
the protest of the ancient East, forced to 
disclose its long-buried secrets to the curious 
West. 
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PHYLLIS’s FIELD FrieNDs, ‘Tree\stories.] Rome. ByjWalter Taylor Field. 2 vols. 
By Lenore Elisabeth Mulets. Boston: L. C.{ Boston: L.C. Page & Co. $2.40 net.—There 
Page & Co. $1.—We have commented be- | has been no lack of books about Rome, written 
fore on this series which offers information , from various points of view and for different 
about insects, birds, flowers, or animals in a | purposes; but there is still a place for these 
readable form well adapted to children. The | two small volumes, neatly put together, with 
new volume is about trees, the common, | unusually good illustrations, which tell of 
every-day trees which everybody ought to|the really important things to be seen and 
be able to recognize at sight and call by] appreciated within the limits of a brief visit. 
name, and to our mind not one of the series | ‘‘Not as barren as a guide-book nor as dis- 
is more interesting and suggestive  The| cursive as an essay”’ is a good description of 
order of procedure is generally this, first an| these chapters. They are thoroughly prac- 
informal conversation about the tree in| tical, assuming not too much preparation on 
question, then perhaps a poem, and almost] the part of the reader and stimulating in- 
certainly_a legendary or historical story con-| terest in the history and art of the eternal 
nected with it. city. 


Books for Boys. 


Lee & Shepard send out many books for 
boys, and they recognize the fact that boys 
are not all alike in their tastes, or, to speak 
more truly perhaps, that no boy wants the 
same kind of a book at all times. Stories of 
Brave Old Times ($1.25), by Helen M. Cleve- 
land, gives pen pictures of scenes which took 
place previous to the American Revolution 
or were in some way connected with it. 
Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain boys, 
Francis Marion dodging the enemy in the 
swamps, Sam Adams and Nathan Hale, are 
all the heroes of important chapters; and no 
less interesting are the accounts of stch 


THE ENTIRELY NEw Cynic’s CALENDAR 
OF REVISED WIsDoM, 1905. By Ethel Watts 
Mumford, Oliver Herford, and Addison Miz- 
ner. San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 75 
cents.—This third number of the Cynic’s 
Calendar is quite as amusing, although it is 
not quite so wicked as its predecessors. 
Some of its perversions of ancient proverbs 
have a subtle humor of which the full flavor 
comes out only after the process of rumina- 
tion has set in. The cynical flavor is not 
offensively pronounced, and is sometimes 
only a mild sub-acid suggestion. The suc- 
cess of the former editions have made the 
fortunes of this number in advance of pub- 


eon scenes as Lady Dunmore’s ball and those 
that accompanied the signing of the Decla- 
& Far anpD Near. By John Burroughs] ration of Independence. 


Less familiar, though much nearer to us in 
point of time, are the stirring days of the settle- 
ment of California, and Samuel Adams Drake’s 
story of California life in the fifties™ finds 
chance enough for exciting experiences. It 
is said that Col. Drake has put much per- 
sonal recollection into the story, which he 
has called The, Young Vigilantes, and which 
shows how a young fellow with right and 
justice on his side was able to secure the 
benefits of law in a lawless country. ($1.25.) 

Even more novel in the line of adventure 
and with a present-day interest is Two 
Young Inventors ($1.25), by Alvah Milton 
Kerr, who wrote the thrilling stories about 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net. 
Sane and sound are the observations and 
meditations of our naturalist, who lives in 
the woods much of his time in order to come 
into intimate relations with wild life. His 
observations have been made at points as 
far apart as Alaska and Jamaica. Half the 
volume is taken up with’reminiscences of the 
former country, its scenery, fauna, and flora. 
And yet the most delightful part of the book 
contains the record of events coming under 
his observation among the grass and shrubs 
and trees, the brooks, hills, and valleys which 
surround Slabsides with their perpetual 
charm. 


All the New Holiday Books 


Published in this country or London can be had at the 


LOWEST NET PRICES 


at our store, directly opposite the 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH 

Any book you may want that is obtainable anywhere can 
be secured through us, and we can usually save you something 
in the cost. 

Christmas Books Standard Sets in elegant and plain 
Bindings — New Juveniles — London Toy Books — Xmas Cards — 
Calendars, 1905— Oxford Bibles— Prayers and Hymnals— All the 
New Roycroft Books. $2.00 each. 


All Now on Exhibition — Come Early 
Our Annual Christmas Book Catalogue 


JUST 
READY 


Sent free to any address 


301 WASHINGTON STREET 
OPP. “OLD SOUTH.” 


CHAS. E. LAURIAT CO., 
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Young Heroes of Wire and Rail, one of last 
year’s books that is too good to be forgotten. 
This begins with a cyclone and ends with a 
forest fire, but there is room in it for inter- 
esting invention and the solving of a mystery 
such as boys delight in. It takes a high 
place among the publications of this firm. 

Jack Tenfield’s Star is announced as a story 
for boys and some girls; and its writer, 
Martha James, has given Jack’s sister a 
chance init. The hero is a Boston boy, and 
the ease and brilliancy with which he proves 
that, if his star is not of itself a lucky one, he 
can dispense with it entirely and be his own 
star, turns his various adventures into suc- 
cessive opportunities. It is written with 
considerable spirit. ($1.25.) 

Two new stories by Edward Stratemeyer 
close the present list, the one, Under the 
Mitkado’s Flag ($1.25), an up-to-date story 
of the present war between Russia and Japan, 
closing with the great battle of Liao-Yang, 
and the other, Larry the Wanderer ($1), a 
plain tale of every-day life with no historical 
or biographical background, but showing 
what pluck can do for a boy who starts with 
certain handicaps in life. The former story 
relates some of the causes that led up to the 
present struggle and the principal events of 
the war. A later volume is already prom- 
ised, to be called At the Siege of Port Arthur, 
from which it will be seen that the author 
follows not far behind the newspaper cor- 
respondent. 


Miscellaneous. 


The most beautiful and artistic selection 
of cards, calendars, and holiday booklets 
that we have seen this year comes from the 
firm of E. P, Dutton & Co., New York, and 
bear also the London imprint of Ernest 
Nister. Particularly Christmassy in effect 
are calendars in which lovely baby faces 
peep out from bright holly, and where the 
pulling of a silken string discloses the suc- 
cessive months (60 cents). Others have a 
Fra Angelico effect, with haloed saints 
against golden backgrounds. Of quite an- 
other sort are the humorous calendars. 
John Hassali’s Comic Calendar contains 
limericks by G. E. Farrow, and astonishing 
pictures that match them admirably ($1.50). 
Another in which the amusing pictures are 
matched to Shakespearian quotations is 
called Ye Old Time Year (50 cents). ‘The 
Philips Brooks and Stevenson calendars 
have a selection from the author's writings 
for each day, to be revealed one at a time. 
Besides these there are beautifully illumi- 
nated cards (35 cents each), and, attractive 
as they are, the best of them is the good 
judgment with which the accompanying 
poems or texts have been selected. Some 
of these too are of a lighter character, as, 
for instance, the Pickwick card. Among the 
more serviceable calendars are Stray Leaves 
and The Secret of Happiness, each with the 
days of the month clearly indicated and 
made as prominent as the accompanying 
quotation. A Shakespeare Calendar for 1905 
is exquisitely arranged in book form, with 
illuminated pages and water-color illustra- 
tions, and this may be called one of the 
prettiest, Besides these are booklets, in- 
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cluding an illustrated edition of The Night 
Before Christmas and the Favorite Hymns, 
while even the illuminated cards which may 
be had for ten cents each are as artistic in 
finish and color as those more expensive. 
Nothing will amuse the children more than 
the cutting-out books. Boys may build 
from the Model Book of Trains not only the 
locomotive and several cars, but a station, a 
roadway, tunnel, passengers, and officials, 
while girls may set up and furnish a doll 
house after their own hearts. 


We have commented recently on the at- 
tractiveness and convenience of the Mu- 
sicians Library, published by Oliver Ditson 
Company. Two volumes of Modern French 
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Songs have now appeared, edited by Philip 
Hale. ‘‘These volumes contain songs,’’ Mr. 
Hale says, ‘‘by composers now living, that 
are worthy to stand by the few great airs 
of the world.’ The first volume is from 
Bemberg to Franck, and the second from 
Georges to Widor, all for high voice. Mr. 
Hale’s introduction gives a brief history of 
French music from the time of the early 
folk-song. ‘There are about fifty songs in 
each volume. Great attention has ‘been 
paid to the preparation of biographical 
sketches, especially to the ultra modern 
composers, or to those comparatively un 
known in this country, and many of the 
composers are represented also by photo- 
graphs. Another volume in the same series 


~ Loves 
“Edwy 


By ROSE CECIL O’NEIL 


“The real charm of the novel—and it has a charm, 
as everyone who takes up the book will have to 
admit—consists in its human naturalness.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

Buckram cloth. Illuminated cover. Rough edges. 

Over Sixty Illustrations by the Author, 

The choicest Holiday Gift. 

All book stores, or Postpaid, $1.50. 


EVELYN BYRD 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, author of 
“A Carolina Cavalier,” ‘Dorothy South,” etc. 
“Mr. Eggleston knows his Virginians; only one to 
the manner born could depict so accurately the pride, 
the nerstey and the chivalry in victory and defeat of a 
race that freely poured out its life blood in leading 
the Confederacy’s forlorn hope.”—Review of Reviews. 
_ Dark red cloth, illustrated cover, rough edges. 
ae illustrations by Charles Copeland. Postpaid, 
1.50. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS 


By MARGARET SIDNEY, author of the 
Famous “ Pepper’? Books, “Little Maid of 
Concord Town,” “Sally, Mrs. Tubbs,” etc. 
Eight illustrations by Eugenie M. Wireman, 
12mo, cloth. Postpaid, $1.50. 

_ There were so many interesting friends of the 
Five Little Peppers, whose lives were only the 
faintest of outlines in the series ending when Phronsie 
was grown up, that a volume devoted to this outer 
circle has been written to meet the persistent demand. 

Over five hundred thousand copies of the ‘' Pepper ”’ 

Books have already been sold, and the demand in- 

creases each year. 


LOOKING FOR ALICE 


By WALTER BURGES SMITH. 
Forty Illustrations by C. Howard. 
Postpaid, $1.25. 

A little girl descends through an old well into the 
Jand of dreams, to look for Alice in Wonderland, and 
meets with adventures no less astonishing than those 
of Alice herself. All lovers of “ Alice in Wonder- 
land” will wish to own this book. 


Lothrop Publishing Co., 


With over 
4to, cloth. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


By the author of the successful 
“FOLLOWING THE BALL.” 


MAKING 
THE NINE 


By A. T, DUDLEY 


Illustrated, $1.25 


Mr. Dudley is the author of ‘‘ Following the Ball,"’ 
one of the most popular books of its class last season. 
This one is of the same character. Real, live, honest, 
manly, school athletics are set forth in an interesting 
story in such a way as to teach young men the very 
best lessons without the form of preaching. It will 
delight them and at the same time instruct them. 


TWO BOOKS OF THE HOUR, 


UNDER THE MIKADO’S FLAG 


OR YOUNG SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 
By Edward Stratemeyer 
Illustrated, $1.25 


“Under the Mikado’s Flag” relates the adven- 
tures of two young Americans in Korea and Manchuria 
during the outbreak of the great war between Russia 
and Japan. It closes with the great battle of Liao- 
Yang, and is as valuable for the information conveyed 
as it is interesting as a story. 


AMERICAN BOYS’ LIFE OF 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Companion volume to 
‘‘american Boys’ Life of 
William McKinley.”’ 

! By 
Edward Stratemeyer 
A book of intense inter- 
est to every American 

Boy 

Cloth, finely illus- 
trated from photo- 
graphs, $1.25. 


| Also TWENTY 
other choice New 
Books for Boys and 
Girls. The largest 
and best line offered 
by any publisher in 
America. 


Send for free complete catalogue. 
Lee & Shepard, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
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is Songs by Thirty. Americans, .edited by 
Rupert Hughes. He believes that Ameri- 
can music has the advantage of its newness, 
for it begins when music is no longer strug- 
gling to make its tools and its technique 
before it can chisel its thought. The point 
to be remembered, he says, in praise of what 
American music has attained, and in ex- 
cuse for what it has not yet done, is that 
practically every effort at composition made 
by an American composer with proper train- 
ing and serious intent has been done since 
1865. This anthology does not claim com- 
pleteness, but must be accepted as a group 
of lectures by thirty men representative of 
American achievement, 


Raphael Tuck & Sons do not relax their 
efforts to provide for each Christmas at- 
tractive novelties in calendars and cards. 
The art of this pictorial printing has reached 
a high point of development, and there is 
something to suit all tastes. The most novel 
perhaps are the Rag-time Calendars, with 
humorous cloth-dressed figures and chate- 
laine bags calculated perhaps to hold pennies 
or bonbons. Among the larger calendars is 
an immense pot of narcissus, apparently set 
with precious stones. Less showy and with 
more variety is a four-card calendar called 
Fair Days and Happy Hours which gives at- 
tractive scenes of country life, apparently in 
a less prosaic country than America. The 
Archie Gunn Calendar is devoted to love’s 
young dream, and shows the pleasure of 
angling, dining, yachting, and card-playing 
in good company. A bell-shaped calendar, 
when drawn out, shows an appropriate 
Christmas scene, and the holly leaves and 
berries add a touch of color. In the smaller 
cards there is a bewildering variety; and it 
is to be taken for granted that these inex- 
pensive means of expressing good will at 
the festival season are not yet out of date, 
though they are more simple than in the 
days when they first became popular. Ra- 
phael Tuck & Sons have long proved their 
facility in this sort of thing. 


Shall we read books on nature during the 
vacation, while we are in the woods or by 
the sea? or shall we keep them for workaday 
leisure, to refresh us in intervals between 
our busy hours with their reminders of what 
we have (or might have) been or seen or 
heard by stream or under tree or along the 
shore? However we may answer this 
question, we shall want to have and to read 
Bradford ‘Yorrey’s Nature’s Invitation, a 
daintily written, nicely printed volume by 
a lover of wild life, whose knowledge is ex- 
act, his observation keen, and his ability 
undeniable to make others see and enjoy 
what he has seen and enjoyed. In little 
chapters, not so long as to be wearisome 
nor so short as to be scrappy, Mr. Torrey 
tells us what he has observed in field and 
mountain, plain and desert, in New Hamp- 
shire, Florida, Texas, and Arizona. Variety 
and love for bird, beast, and flower reveal 
themselves on every page. Think of a man 
being mobbed by birds! Mr. Torrey tells 
us how it was done. He who is already a 
lover of bird and bush, flower and tree, 
mountain, everglade, wood and desert, or 
he who has not yet learned how much of 
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rest and delight and ‘recreation (literally) | haul up the diver before the boat should 
is to be had in knowledge of them, should | sink and cut off his supply of air. 


possess. this sunny little volume. (Boston: 


Houghton & Mifflin. $1.10.) 


The Cosy Corner Series of L. C. Page & 
Co, has contained some of the tenderest and 
truest short stories of child life to be found 
in convenient form, and the end of the series 
is not yet. This year Frances Margaret 
Fox writes entertainingly of Brother Bully, 
giving the story her familiar Michigan set- 
ting and closing with a happy Christmas 
Eve. The Quilt that Jack Built is the quaint 
title for one of Annie Fellows Johnston's 
stories, of which there are three in this vol- 
ume, each deftly contrived to interest chil- 
dren for the story’s sake first and then to 
influence them for good without preaching 
a sermon. The author of The Little Colonel 
is always sure of her interested readers. A 
companion book to The Farrier’s Dog and 
His Fellow and The Fortunes of the Fellow is 
The Best of Friends, in which Will Allen 
Dromgoole narrates the adventures of a 
small waif taken to comfort the lonely heart 
and brighten the empty house of two whose 
own boy had died. In this volume, how- 
ever, the secret of his parentage is discov- 
ered, and the boy rises to new duties and 
responsibilities. (50 cents each.) 


Besides the calendars and cards lavishly 
provided by Raphael Tuck & Sons at this 
time of the year, they publish also a few 
books for children, illustrated in color. 
Animal Friends is a book of fascinating pict- 
ures, showing all sorts of animals, some 
seen only in the zodlogical gardens, if there, 
and others more familiar. Father Tuck's 
Annual is an old-time favorite. The stories 
and poems are by favorite English writers 
for the little ones, and the illustrations are 
charming. Tales from Longfellow are told 
by Doris Hayman and illustrated by Frances 
Brundage and M. Bowley. Minnehaha, 
Priscilla, Elizabeth Haddon, and other 
maidens of Longfellow’s poems set off the 
stories, and, if the blacksmith’s daughter 
did not wear the pretty gown and the pink 
ribbons tied under her chin, she certainly 
ought to have had them. The plump and 
blonde Evangeline with long gold earrings 
differs from American tradition.” 


The Face of the Master, by J. R. Miller, 
D.D., consists of thoughts about the face of 
Jesus, with suggestions taken from the Script- 
ures, and, leading from this, a talk about 
other faces. Dr. Miller has the secret of 
making reflections of this kind practical and 
relating them to ordinary living. The min- 
istry of faces and our own responsibility for 
them is a subject worth study. (50 cents 
net). 


The Magazines. 


‘The chap who was working on the sunken 
wreck in A. W. Tolman’s story, ‘‘A Diver’s 
Jeopardy,” printed in the Youth’s Compan- 
ton for December rst, cut loose and sent to 
the surface a nice spruce spar, new, steel- 
tipped. It shot up like an arrow, slantwise, 
and stove a hole in the bottom of the diver’s 
boat, It was the closest kind of work to 


A new publication by the name of Armenia 
was begun in October. On its cover it bears 
the words of Gladstone, ‘‘To serve Armenia 
is to serve civilization”; and among the 
names of honorary editors we find those of 
Mrs. Howe, Mr. and Mrs. Mead, Rev. CG. 
Ames, William Lloyd Garrison, and Mr. 
Edward H. Clement. The November num- 
ber contains a review of the growth and ex- 
tent of Turkish oppression in Armenia, a 
sketch of Armenian history, an interesting 
translation of a long Armenian poem, and 
an article on Armenian characteristics by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, reports of the Arme- 
nian delegation in Washington which asked 
the sympathy and help of the President, of 


WITH ALL MY 
HEART 


Being the autobiography of the 
Italian Gazelle-Hound 


FAIRY 
By ESTHER M. BAXENDALE 


As an Ideal Gift Book for 
Children 


“Tt is worthy to be ranked with the 
other beautiful animal stories which have 
done so much good in arousing the interest 
of our youth in dumb animals,—‘Beauti- 
ful Joe’ and ‘Black Beauty.’ May the 
book go far and wide and carry wherever 
it goes the message of tender consideration 
for our dumb friends.”’—Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, D.D., Pres. United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 


Elaborately illustrated from pho- 
tographs and by a series of spirited 
drawings by E. B. Barry. 


wlan 
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the Armenian question as it was presented 
to the Peace Congress, of the present situa- 
tion in Armenia, and of the late Boston 
meeting at Faneuil Hall on behalf of that 
unhappy country. The magazine may be 
had for $1 a year, and all communications 
should be addressed to the editor, P.O. Box 
2285, Boston. 


Rey. S. M. Crothers says, in the current 
number of the Atlantic Monthly: ‘‘War has 
been idealized, it is left to us to idealize 
peace. It cannot be done until we bring 
out all its heroic possibilities.” This is what 
the directors of the Old South work have 
been trying to do in their lectures on Heroes 
of Peace, in the subjects set for the Old 
South essays of this year, and in the eight 
Old South Leaflets which may now be had 
bound together in a neat paper cover, with 
an introduction, and accompanied by his- 
torical and bibliographical notes by Edwin 
D. Mead, price 50 cents. This collection is 
recommended as a text-book for clubs and 
classes that are making studies in this field. 
Such will also be interested in Old South 
Leaflets No. 75, ‘‘William Penn’s Plan for 
the Peace of Europe’; 1o1, Introduction to 
Grotius’s Rights of War and Peace; 114, ‘‘The 
Hague Arbitration Convention’; and 123, 
Selections from Dante’s De Monarchia, bear- 
ing upon the general subject of the peace 
and better order of the world. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Centenary Edition. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
and Biographies pes : Miscellanies ; 
History of Intellect. each 
Arbitration and the Bee ‘ourt, 


$1 net. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Little Folks of Many Lands. By Lulu Maude Chance. 
From The Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 
The Goodness of God. By George T. Knight. 
From L.C. Page & Co., Boston 
ie aoe from the North. By Ridgwell Cullum, 


Delightful Dodd. By Elliott Flower. $1.50. 
8 a of Friends. By Will Allen Dregonts. 


Lectures 
Natural 


” By John W. Foster. 
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Brother Billy. By Frances Margaret Fox. 
The Quilt that Jack Built. 
50 cents. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Songs by Thirty Americans. Edited by Rupert Hughes. 
For high voice. Fever, j $1.50; jp cloth, gilt, $2. Rs 
Modern French oe Baited by Philip Hale, Vol. 1., 
Bemberg to Franc ., Georges to Widor. For 
high voice. Each,” ae 5 | cloth, $2.50. 
From M.A. Tolinan eowinster: Mass. 
Lancaster bia the Nashua, ap epee by W. A. Emerson. 
Assisted by J.C. L. Cla 
‘om Harper o ~— ha New York. 
Nostromo, .s Joseph Conrad. $1.50. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Negro: The ateprnee's Problem. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. ante B35 ne 
John Bunyan. Hale White. $1 net. 
From wes oe Wagnalis Company, New York. 
Ths xn Encyclopedia of Missions. 


50 cents. 
By Annie Fellows Johnston. 


Second edition by H. O. 
t, H. A. Tupper, and E. M. ago cm 
me the Macmillan Company, Ni 
The Saieere Opportunity. By Randal! hte David- 
son. $1 
Foverty. 


Robert Hunter. $1.50 net. 
eu 


Who Made the Nation, By Edwin E. Sparks. 


T cae Nast. His Period and his Pictures. By Albert 
Bigelow Paine. $s net. 

The Road in Tuscany. By Maurice Hewlett. 2 vols. 
$6 net per set. 

Pathfinders of the West. By A.C. Laut. i net. : 
The Quest of John Chapman. By Newell Dwight Hillis. 
From]. O. Wight & Co., New York. 
Consecrated Womanhood. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. 
Christ ewes. the Cattle. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. 

Thomas Whittaker & Co., New York 
Saturday Night Sermons. By Rev. Geo. Thos. Dowling. 
@ = net. 
‘om Henry Altemus Com, ameheny, 2) Philadelphia. 
Baby t Bible Stories By Gertrude Smith 
Her F By Jpeephine Daskam 
A Gourd Fiaake race sf Son Cooke. 
A Nation’s Idol. By Charles Fe rin gg Pidgin. 
Chuggins. . Irving Han 
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Duties te the Hime and the Family, Sy -Walter_L. 
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Three More Interesting New Books 
Brooke Herford 


A MEMOIR 


By JOHN CUCKSON 


The Wandering Host 


AN ALLEGORY 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


This beautiful little story illus- 
trates the diversity of paths into 
which differences of opinion on 
religious questions lead searchers 
after truth, 


A reverent, 


Gotten out in especially 
attractive holiday style. 
8vo. 40 pp. go cents mez; 

97 cents | by mail. 


reth, 
of view. 


12mo. 186pp. 
88 cents 


The Supremacy of 
Jesus: 


AN APPRECIATIVE 
STUDY 


By JOSEPH H. CROOKER 


sympathetic, and 
clear-visioned exposition of the 
essential elements in the life and 
character of the teacher of Naza- 
with a fresh form of treat- 
ment and from an original point 


A graphic portrait of a strong 
and magnetic individuality, into 
which is woven that intimate per- 
sonal knowledge which imparts 
life to biographical writing, and 
80 cents ze7/; presents the true, living person- 


| by mail. ality. 


The Works of William Ellery Channing 


With Critical and Biographical Introduction by JOHN W. CHADWICK 


6 vols., boxed. Completely indexed. 


25 Beacon Street 


! Reliable: 


“Goes +S, 


INTERNATIONAL, 


Includes in the New Edition : 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 


New Gazetteerof the World 
New Biographical Dictionary § 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education, 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
New Plates. Rich Bindings. 


GET THE BEST 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with 
rr16 Pgees 1400 Illustrations, Size: 7xrox25¢ in. 


Bpecial Thin Paper Edition De Luxe 
wine rom the same plates as regular edition. It has 
limp covers and round corners. Size: 5 14x8>gx144 inches. 


FREE, ‘‘ATest in Pronunciation,” instructive 
and entertaining. Also {llustrated pamphlets, 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO.,, 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


New Holiday Gift Book. 


| ‘LANCASTER ON THE NASHUA.” 
] Picturesque and Historical. 
Price, leather, full gilt, $3. Cloth, $2. 


| landmarks, scenery, etc., in the beautiful and historic old 
| town of Lancaster, Massachusetts, accompanied by care- 
fully prepared historical notes. 
Dec. 10. Edition limited. Send for list of illustrations to 


| M.A.TOLMAN, Publisher, West St., Leominster, Mass. 


400 pp. (approx.) per vol. 
cloth; $15.00 e¢ per set in imported hand-tooled morocco. 

A reprint of the original edition of Channing’s works, noteworthy as having been pre- 
pared under the direct supervision of the author himself. 
and suitable in every way as a Christmas gift. 


| More than 60 full page views of garrison sites, ancient | 


Will be_ issued about | 


$5 00 wet per set in 
Delivery go cents additional. 


Issued in very attractive style, 


Order from your bookseller or the publishers 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Christmas Gifts. 


New Tables of Stone. And Fourteen Other 
Essays. By Henry M.SimMons. /ust pub- 
lished. Special edition, cloth, gilt top, 328 
pages, $1.50. 

All those who, some years ago, were fortunate enough 
to read the little ‘book by Mr. Simmons, ‘'The Unending 
Genesis,”* will recall its charm, its originality, its insight, 
its brightness. The demand for further writings by the 
same author has been constant, and is now met in the pres- 
ent dignified volume of fifteen terse, readable papers on 
interesting themes. ‘There is not an essay in the volume 
that has not its special charm and thedistinct flavor of Mr. 
Simmons’s touch. The. “parables” and allusions with 
which the pages abound speak the poet’s mind and heart 
as well as the essayist’s, and the reader goes on and on 
through the 328 pages without the least thought of tiring. 
Every page sparkles. It is not easy to believe that any 
more desirable book for general reading has been issued 
this year than this volume,—practical, clear-sighted, and 
inspiring. 


Living Largely. Extracts (under topics and 
in theform of a Year-ook) from the writings 
of CHARLES GORDON AMES, D.D. An ap- 
propriate and valuable gift-book. Cloth, gilt 
top, 206 pages, with portrait,75 cents. White 
and gold gift-edition, in box $1.00. 
“Stimulating and uplifting to a degree rarely attained 

even ia books of its class.""—7he Beacon (Boston). 

Of Making One’s Self Beautiful. Five 
Life-Helping Papers. By WILLIAM C. GAN- 
NETY. Cloth, neatly stamped, 50 cents. 
Special handsome gift-edition, blue and gold, 
75 cents. 


“One of the best books ever published.”’—‘‘One of the 
little books of large value that ought to find its way into 
the home and the hands of the young man or woman. It 
is as helpful as it is bright. There is no page that one 
would wish to skip.”—7ke Watchman. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
220 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 
SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howat, 
ro Czar St.. Toronto. 


i\*JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL Edited by 
Rev. Cuas. W. Wenpte. Price 35 cents; Ri fomig cents, 


Also an edition with services, ya contr: + by fail, postage 
prepaid, 45 cents per copy lis Co., 272 
ongress St., Boston, 


$362 


Che Dome. 
The Honolulu Boy. 


Cocoanut milk and poi, 
Cocoanut curds and fish, 

For the Honolulu boy,— 
What more could a baby wish? 


Taro and yams and chicken,— 
Baby shall have a feast,— 

Bones of the pig for pickin’, 
Fat little face well greased! 


A sleep in the house of grasses, 
A swim in the cool lagoon, 
A kiss as the trade-wind passes, 
And a low Kanaka tune! 
— Charles Keeler. 


Nicodemus. 


Little Humility Merton sat by the road- 
side in the soft November sunshine. Humil- 
ity was running away. She had started 
from home, oh, so early! and now it seemed 
oh, so late! and she was tired and hungry; 
but there was no turning back for that little 
Puritan maid until she had done what she 
had set out to do. 

She sighed gently, wiped a little tear 
from her pretty cheek, and then started 
up from the leaf-littered roadside where she 
sat. “I must hurry!’ Humility said to 
herself. “It may be too late. O poor 
Nicodemus!’ ‘Then two tears rolled down 
the round cheeks, and Humility forgot to 
wipe those away. ‘‘Now which road shall 
I take?’ she faltered, eying the diverging 
- ways. “Oh, if some one would only chance 
by!” 

And, as if in answer to the little maid’s 
wish, a horseman came in sight; and she 
waited by the roadside until he drew nearer. 

The man on the big black horse was deep 
in thought: he did not even glance at the 
prim little figure on the path. So Humility 
cried timidily, “Sir, can you kindly tell 
me the way to the governor’s house?” 

The traveller drew rein and looked down. 

“The governor?’ he asked. ‘And what 
do you want with the governor?” 

“T want to tell him about Nicodemus, 
sir, and I am in a piteous hurry. Since 
daylight I have been travelling, and—I 
cannot tell the way!’ The soft lips quiv- 
ered and the childish upturned face was full 
of anxiety. 

“T am. bound for the governor’s house, 
little maid,” said the man. ‘Come, I will 
put you before me on the horse. Perhaps 
you will tell me about this Nicodemus as 
we travel.” ‘ 

Once upon the strong horse little Humil- 
ity felt her courage returning, and it was 
the simplest matter in the world to tell the 
kind stranger all about Nicodemus and her 
errand. 

“T never had anything of my very own, 
sir,’ said the little girl, ‘until Nicodemus 
came. I was in the woods one day; and feel- 
ing lonely, I dropped down and prayed God 
to give me a cheerful heart. Just then I 
heard a noise, and right at my feet fell a 
wild turkey! His wing was broken, and 
my father has said that it was an Indian’s 
arrow that brought him low; but what mat- 
ters how he came, sir, if God sent him?” 

“What matter indeed?” smiled the stran- 
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ger, and he put an arm closer about Humil- 
ity. ‘And you named him Nicodemus?’ 
he added. 

“Yes,” said little Humility, pushing her 
soft straying brown hair more securely 
under her close white cap; ‘for, hurt as he 
was, the poor bird got up into a tree, so 
afraid was he of me. You know, sir, the 
rhyme :— 

‘Nicodemus he 
Did climb a tree!’”’ 

“Ah!” murmured the man, “I understand.” 

“And, sir,” the little maid went on, “I 
fed him and brought water to him, and he 
grew to love and trust me; and, when the 
wing was healed, Nicodemus had lost all 
fear and ate from my hand and followed 
when I called. I was never lonely any 
more. ’Tis sad to be lonely, sir—were you 
ever lonely?” 

The man thought of a little boy away 
in England, and he said, ‘‘Ay, my child.” 

Then Humility went on again. ‘The 
governor has set a day of Thanksgiving— 
have you heard?” 

“That I have!’ 

“And he sent out four men to shoot tur- 
keys and fetch them to him, and there is 
to be a great feast. Nicodemus and I were 
in the meadow when the four came our way, 
and seeing how fat and fine Nicodemus 
was they’—here the pretty face buried 
itself on the man’s breast. 

“They shot Nicodemus?’ asked he, and 
there was deep pity in his voice. 

“Ah no!” sobbed Humility. ‘They said 
he was too good for that. They—they 
popped him in a bag, sir! They are going 
to take him alive to the governor, and the 
governor is to say what to do with Nico- 
demus.”’ 

“Ah!” A slow smile spread over the 
man’s face. 

“And, sir, I am going to his house to tell 
the governor all about it; and, when he 
hears that Nicodemus was all that I had 
in the world of my own, I think he will be 
kind and give Nicodemus back tome. What 
think you?” 

“I think he will!’ said the stranger. 
“But suppose—he does not?” 

Then the little Puritan child’s eyes flashed 
as she whispered him, ‘Then I think I will 
sail back to England and tell the king!” 

“With such a fate in store,” laughed the 
man, “I am confident the governor will set 
Nicodemus free.’’ 

Then the big horse galloped on, a tired 
little head sank closer and closer to the 
strong man’s breast, and soon Humility 
slept. 

Presently the rider turned the horse, and 
all in the glow and haze of the autumn day 
rode rapidly back over the road weary little 
Humility had travelled. She, poor little 
child, had thought it a great distance: she 
had forgotten how many times she had 
rested, and stopped to hunt nuts. And at 
last the horse came to a pause in front of 
a small log cabin. The door was open and 
the room within quite empty. The man 
dismounted, and, carrying Humility very 
carefully, he laid her upon the bed in the 
far corner of the room. Then, seeing no 
person, he remounted and galloped away. 
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You may guess that Humility’s father 
and mother were out searching for her, and 
that was exactly what they were doing. 
A fear of Indians was in their hearts, and 
they were very sad; but, when they returned 
and saw their little girl lying safe and fast 
asleep upon the big bed, they felt that the 
day of Thanksgiving appointed would be 
the happiest festival they had ever known. 

On the morrow all the people came to 
the great feast, and all were happy and 
thankful except silent little Humility Mer- 
ton. She felt that by falling asleep she 
had been false to Nicodemus and would 
never see him again. Can you imagine, 
then, the child’s joy, when the good cheer 
was at its height, to see a man drawing near 
with Nicodemus in his arms? 

The young wild turkey sat with the man as 
gentle asa dove. His experiences had tamed 
him. 

“Where is Humility,Merton?” called the 
man as he dréw-near, and, all trembling and 
pale, little Humility stepped forth from her 
mother’s side. 

‘Tis the governor’s wish,’”’ said the man, 
“that there should be no sad or lonely child 
to-day, and he gives Nicodemus back to 
his mistress.”’ ; 

Humility stretched out her arms and took 
the big bird to her heart. Nicodemus flapped 
his one good wing in rapture, and then Hu- 
mility looked up and said timidly to the 
man, ‘Tell the governor this is truly a day 
of Thanksgiving for my poor Nicodemus 
and me!’’—Harriet T. Comstock, in Little 
Folks. 


How Puss Gray and Popover got 
down. 


There were three Ross children, and there 
were three Ross kittens. 

Mrs. Ross had thought, at first, that one 
kitten was enough; but at the end of a week 
she decided that the kitten, at least, was not 
having a very happy time. The children 
wanted it to be in three places at once, and 
the little thing was sore all over. 

The first kitten was yellow and named 
“Sunflower.” When the two other little 
cats were added, the children called them 
“Puss Gray’ and ‘‘Popover.’’ Puss Gray 
was very well-behaved indeed. He wore 
white gloves and would let you hold him 
as much as you liked. Sunflower was cross 
and nervous. Popover wanted to play all 
the time. If you would not wiggle strings 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 

815 Tremont St, 
Boston, Mass. 
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and things for him, he would go off and 
romp with the grass and the shadows. He 
was very fond too of cuffing Puss Gray just 
as he had closed his eyes to take his after- 
noon nap, and he liked much to jump out 
at Sunflower from beneath a bush. When- 
ever he saw Mrs. Ress going upstairs, he 
would run up after her, and then ride down 
upon her dress, bump, bump from stair 
to stair. But cuffing Puss Gray was his 
favorite fun. 

One day when Polly Ross and Sunflower 
were away out at the farther end of the 
garden making calls, and the two boys were 
fixing a dam in the brook, something hap- 
pened. 

A little yellow dog came running into 
the yard and badly frightened Puss Gray 
and Popover, so that the two scampered 
as fast as they could toward the tall elm- 
tree by the gate. Popover was ahead, 
but Puss Gray was hardly a tail’s length 
behind; and, before the boys, who had just 
come in, could drive the dog away, both 
of the kittens were far up among the leaves 
of the elm. 

The dog, of course, was sent home, and 
then the boys went back to the tree and 
called to the cats to come down; but, the 
louder the boys called, the higher the fright- 
ened little creatures went, and at last it 
seemed to the children as if they were fully 
half-way up to the sky. 

The ladder in the barn was not long 
enough to reach them, and nothing that any 
of the Ross family could do was of any 
use; for it was decided to be unsafe for the 
boys to climb to such a height, as the kit- 
tens were hovering up among the merest 
twigs. Perhaps you remember that the 
first time you ever climbed a tree you were 
afraid to come down; if you do, you under- 
stand what was the matter with Puss Gray 
and Popover—it was the first time they 
had ever been up in a tree! 

At night the children had to go to bed 
and leave the kittens still in the tree, where 
the poor little things cried so hard that 
Polly slept with her window closed, although 
it was a very hot August night. 

In the morning, when Polly awoke, she 
ran at once to the window to see if she 
could see the kittens. Puss Gray had come 
pretty far down and was sitting upon a 
large limb, and he looked to Polly as if 
he were fast asleep. At first Polly could 
not find Popover anywhere in the tree, but 
after a moment she discovered him: he was 
walking slowly out along the very limb 
upon which Puss Gray was curled up: 
When he reached him, to Polly’s horror, 
although she felt perfectly certain of what 
he was going to do, he stopped for a second, 
and then he raised his paw and gave Puss 
Gray a smart cuff on the tip of his white ear. 

Down came Puss Gray, tumble, tumble; 
and the naughty Popover lost his own 
balance and downward through the air he 
came too! 

Polly gave a little cry of dismay, for she 
was almost certain they would both break 
their necks; and then she turned and ran 
out of her chamber and downstairs as fast 
as she could, wiping the tears from her 
cheek. But, when the little girl reached 
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the yard, there thegtwo kittens were, sit- 
ting on the back door-step, side by side, 
and mewing for their breakfast 

Polly’s father gravely told her that all 
kittens had nine lives, but she did not 
understand very well what it was that he 
meant.—Florence Elizabeth Dunn. 


An Angle-worm. 


An angle-worm is nothing much ; 
He’s smooth and pink and small, 
And has no head or tail or legs ; 
He’s good for bait—that’s all. 
—Johnny Jones. 


A Magnanimous Victor. 


A pretty little story of a spelling-class in 
China is told by the Golden Rule. 

The youngest of the children had, by hard 
study, contrived to keep his place so long 
that he seemed to claim it by right of pos- 
session. Growing too self-confident, how- 
ever, he relaxed his efforts, and one day 
missed a word, which was immediately 
spelled by the boy standing next to him. 

The face of the victor expressed the tri- 
umph he felt; yet he made no move toward 
taking the place, and, when urged to do so, 
firmly refused, saying,— 

“No, me not go: me not make Ah Fun’s 
heart solly.’”’ 

That was even better than the apology 
by Whittier’s little friend, who was sorry 
she spelled the word, and hated to go above 
him—but went. 


To Ride or to Draw. 


For some days I have been much inter- 
ested in two little boys, playing in the street 
with a cart. They are about the same age 
and equally well dressed, but one rides and 
the other draws the cart. At almost any 
time of day you can hear the imsistent 
“get-ap’”’ of the driver, and the little horse 
responds. He gallops down the hill and 
patiently plods back, always with his little 
driver on the seat. Being curious to know 
if the “little horse” ever got a ride, I have 
observed them for several days; but, so far, 
he is a horse indeed. 

Surely, if ‘‘the child is father to the man,” 
one will ride and the other draw the cart 
through life. 

Let us not forget that ‘‘as the twig is bent 
the tree’s inclined,’’ and teach our children 
to respect the rights of others, then there 
will be fewer who will ride all the time, fewer 
who will draw the cart all the time, and 
more who will ride a part of the time.—Se- 
lected. 


The Sulu Boy’s Treasure. 


A curious incident happened. The sol- 
diers of the escort had given some Sulu boys 
three or four lumps of clear ice,—a thing they 
had never seen or heard about before. Be- 
lieving them to be precious crystals of great 
value, they wrapped them up carefully in 
pieces of silk and hid them in their pockets. 
As their clothing was thin, their astonish- 
ment was great on experiencing a curious 
“burning” feeling against their ribs next 
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to where the precious gifts lay, and on dis- 
covering, when they opened the handker- 


| chief, that the “precious crystal’? had van- 


ished, leaving a wet handkerchief and jacket, 
their amazement at this incomprehensible 
phenomenon was amusing to watch. They 
became quite perplexed, and for some time 
the entire assembly was greatly excited by 
it. The sultan begged to be given some 
ice too, and one high personage wished to 
know how he could preserve his piece, as he 
wanted to set it in a ringl—A. H. Savage 
Landor, in ‘‘The Gems of the East.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


Gducational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufile, A.B, 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 52h. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. ~ 


| POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


. POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. Mh 
with swimming pool. S*¢r 
Fits for — Scientific S 


t igated sent free ; 
Prinet pa clicoieg Mile, Bass. 


Individual 


$364 


Some Impressions of the Baltimore 


Conference, 


BY CLARK S, NORTHUP., 


From some points of view the recent meet- 
ing of the Middle States Conference in Bal- 
timore must be pronounced highly success- 
ful. The gracious hospitality of the con- 
gregation of the First Independent Christ’s 
Church was extended to a large number of del- 
egates, who will long remember the cordial 
welcome they received, and will treasure 
the friendships made or strengthened there. 
The atmosphere was plentifully charged 
with enthusiasm, which is no bad thing for 
churches as well as for political parties. 
As a result there will doubtless be a renewal 
of interest in our work in many parishes. 

While the addresses were all interesting 
and some were highly instructive, it cannot 
be said that many sounded a radically con- 
structive note. One clergyman remarked 
that at the recent meeting of a Congrega- 
tional association in New York State the 
utterances indicated relatively a far greater 
step in advance. Yet it must be conceded 
that even familiar truths may be so reit- 
erated in new ways as to gain new force 
and increased vitality. Almost without 
exception, the speakers by reason of stim- 
ulating and suggestive treatment of their 
themes, justified their appearance on the 
platform. It may be worth while to indi- 
cate briefly some impressions which one 
listener carried away. 

1. The change of emphasis in religious 
matters has brought about a great decline 
in church attendance and in the observance 
of family devotions. The old habits will 
probably never be resumed. Vet there 
is nO reason to believe that the cause of 
true religion will suffer. When the prophets 
of the future shall put religion on its true 
and natural basis as an aid to the life of the 
spirit, as the struggling man’s aid in the 
immediate difficulties of life, then men will 
turn to religion for support and solace as 
naturally as women now do, and children 
will-breathe an essentially religious atmos- 
phere in the natural and normal life of the 
home. The church is not passing away: 
it is passing from the old to the new. It 
must and will abundantly justify its con- 
tinuance in the community by its minis- 
try to the deepest and most abiding needs 
of man’s nature. 

2. The hope of the church is in its young 
people: they are the church of the future. 
We of the present must inculcate in them 
a sense of responsibility: they must be led 
to feel and know that our work is their 
work, and they must be convinced that 
in entering various forms of church activ- 
ity they are making a good investment. 
The minister must really nourish their spir- 
itual life. The Sunday-school must arouse 
an interest in and afford a real knowledge 
of Biblical literature and the beginnings and 
progress of Christianity, so that its members 
may realize more profoundly their glorious 
heritage. The Young People’s Religious 
Union must be not merely a medium for 
the exchange of moral platitudes, but a 
stimulus to individual thinking about the 
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deeper problems of ethics and religion and 
to pure and more ideal living. 

3. If the hope of the future is in the 
young, the bulwark of the church of the 
present is the women. The work of the 
National Alliance is as marvellous a story 
of true missionary zeal and loyal devotion 
to ideals as the world has to offer. In pro- 
portion to their ability the Unitarian women 
have accomplished far more than many 
richer and better equipped organizations; 
and, so long as they shall continue to mani- 
fest such enthusiasm and such sublime 
heroism in the spreading of our evangel, 
any other creed than optimism is sheer folly. 

4. The idea and the ideal of democracy 
are of slow growth. We are just begin- 
ning to understand what the word means. 
We shall have taken a long step toward 
realizing the ideal of democracy when we 
have learned to respect our fellow-men, 
because of our profound conviction of his 
essential goodness, and to carry this respect 
into action that shall elevate his plane of 
living as well as ours and cement the ties 
of brotherhood. Moreover, the old view 
of man as a fallen creature made directly 
against the growth of democracy by set- 
ting up distinctions between the elect and 
the lost, the saved and the unsaved, the 
righteous and the wicked. It is one of the 
tasks of liberal religion to wipe such super- 
ficial distinctions off the earth, not by ob- 
scuring the difference between sin and right- 
eousness, but by revealing the real nature 
of sin as merely an anachronism, a retro- 
gression, and to lead men to desire more 
passionately the life of righteousness, not 
merely for themselves, but for all humanity. 

5. Immortality is to be justified as a be- 
lief by the very constitution of man and of 
things. In man we behold the conscious- 
ness of immortality translated into expect- 
ancy: in the world of matter, which is, after 
all, but one aspect of reality, we behold the 
law of survival of the fittest and resolution 
of the unfit. There is ground, then, for 
the belief that man, by rendering himself 
fit to survive, makes himself immortal in 
fact as he has in thought and in desire. 
The soul that justifies itself shall stay. 
What, then, of the soul that does not justify 
itself, does not grow, is not purified? We 
do not know. We do know that God is 
good, and no least atom is lost, and that 
the Divine watchword is, ‘Onward and 


Upward Forever!” 
Irnaca, N.Y. 


The Baltimore Conference. 


I want to bear witness to the great power 
of the four addresses which followed Mr. 
Hinckley’s brave challenge concerning the 
“Home Factor in Religion,’ and to the 
magnifi¢tent work of the ‘Alliance’ on 
Thursday morning. 

In the four addresses Mrs. Pennypacker 
of Haddonfield, N.J., led. No gospel will 
ever be preached better than hers: none 
will be more needed, no eloquence more 
convincing. The American Unitarian As- 
sociation can do no better work than to 
put her paper into a tract to match Mr. 
Gannett’s noble pamphlet on. ‘‘Drudgery.” 
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It moved me to my heart, and the tears 
started as many of her words recalled touch- 
ing incidents of my own motherhood. Some 
one asked me in those far-off days how 
soon I began to make my child mind. ‘When 
he was six weeks old,’ I answered. But 
the woman did not=believe me of course, 
yet it was true. Simply holding the baby’s 
hand steadily sometimes for an hour, | 
finally conquered a bad habit and gave the 
first lesson. I mention this because the 
paper which followed that of Mrs. Penny- 
packer seemed to me to overlook the primal 
point,—the necessity, on the part of either 
father or mother, to secure influence in 
babyhood. A baby thinks—it will burn 
its fingers twice! The father will best get 
influence by first and always strengthening 
the hands of the mother, by counselling her 
if need be, and above all following her coun- 
sel if that is better! The father must play 
with his baby. Circumstances change, as 
Mr. Sprague suggested; but love does not 
change, yet it does not come of itself. It 
must be won. ‘The child must become a 
part of the father’s daily life. At three \ 
years old I should like to see him spinning 
tops upon the floor, to waken interest; and 
then must come Sunday walks and Sunday 
treats,—yes, even if the man 7s a minister, 
Mr Sprague! 

It seems to me that the four short addresses 
all rest on Mr. Hinckley’s theme, ‘‘The 
Factor which the Home is in Religion.”’ 
May I not change the phrase and say, ‘‘Re- 
ligion a Factor in the Home?’ You cannot 
invent a religion for the home! That must 
result from the intimate union of religious 
spirits, and be drawn in with every breath. 
If the father and mother love their pastor, 
if they realize the great fact that we do not 
go to church to hear sermons and offer 
prayers one-half so much as to be moved 
by the desire of many, to listen and to pray 
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and to realize that God is the Father of the 
gathered worshippers, then the children 
will go too. Devotions should be short— 
a few texts for the day’s work. “The steps 
of a good man are ordered by the Lord.” 
How pregnant this with comfort for the 
perplexities of business or the woman's 
household worries! ‘The ‘“‘steps,’’ remem- 
ber!—not the day’s journey, or the year’s 
results, but—‘‘the steps!” 

I think it best to say grace but once a 
day, and it should not be the utterance of 
an old theological formula, but in’ conformity 
with the daily issues. In the morning 
thank God briefly for the rest of the night, 
express your faith in his help throughout 
the day. Let your children see that your 
hope rests where theirs should. In the 
evening thank God for daily bread, for the 
beauty of the flowers, the fruit on your table. 
In many families of busy hours and mixed 
occupations let devotions come only on 
Sunday morning. Never let them become 
tedious or commonplace. Select your pas- 
sages at the close of each reading for the 
next, and so you will think of them and make 
them interesting. Never read in course. 

In thinking of a father’s influence, I recall 
with joy my father’s coming to see baby 
in the nursery at night. How the little 
thing that could not speak would spring 
to the outstretched hands! What had he 
done to kindle the eager look? He had 
thought of his child, and in moments of 
pain his strong arms were its grateful refuge. 
I did not mean to write any of this when I 
began. I meant to pay a part of my heavy 
debt to the women of the ‘Alliance,’ for 
it is not often that they gather within my 
reach, 

What noble speaking! What generous 
thoughtfulness for each other! What pride 
the officers felt in their advocates, as they 
led them forward! I have heard the finest 
speakers among women, whether in this 
country or Great Britain; but I never heard 
other women speak so well. It was because 
they had something to say! I have been 
speaking myself sixty-five years, and I 
understand all the difficulties. Some voices 
need private training, not with pebbles like 
Demosthenes, but with patience, a very 
homely but always a possible help. Slow 
speaking, separating the words so that they 
need not turn somersaults in the air as they 
go down to the audience, is the great secret 
of success. 

How superb was Mrs. Davis's report! 
1 was told that there are 14,000 women in 
our Alliances! I had gone to the confer- 
ence with a newspaper read on the cars. 
It was full of war, murder, suicides, assaults, 
briberies, and deceit. I felt, when I entered 
the church, unable to remember the infinite 
patience of God. How did I feel when I 
came out? Willing to commit the salva- 
tion of the world to that merey-working 
through those 14,000 women! Let them 
thank him for what the Alliance has done 
for them, for the lifting into generous and 
noble thinking, for the surrender of selfish- 
ness which is the murder of the soul. 

CaroLinE H. Dau. 

WASHINGTON. 


PS.—It was given to me at the chureh 
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on that 16th of November to hear good 
news from my dear churches in Needham 
and Toronto, They were rejoicing with 
great joy in Needham; and in ‘Toronto on 
Sunday, November 20, they burned the 
long-existent mortgage! 


New York Letter. 


The wonderfully prolonged Indian sum- 
mer has kept many from town. ‘The sweet- 
ness of the open, the glory of the color were 
too beautiful to leave; but the hazy, luring 
season has at last given way to gray skies 
and prophesying breezes. The languor 
has departed, and the tardy folk have taken 
up their places and duties. The churches 
show this: the busy streets and clubs all 
proclaim the wanderer’s return. 

This was markedly shown at the first 
meeting of the league, held in the Church 
of the Messiah on the 4th of November. ‘The 
subject, ‘Origin and Work of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women,” naturally 
attracted the attention of the women from 
every standpoint. If they were old members, 
the anticipated memories called them irre- 
sistibly: if they were new members, curios- 
ity about the beginning of things lent a 
potent charm. Certainly great interest was 
shown not merely by the listeners, but by 
the speakers who comprised, not only Miss 
Low with her wealth of statistical knowl- 
edge,—as first recording secretary,—but 
many of the former presidents, who came to 
bear testimony, 

‘The growth of the league has been steady 
and promising both as to numbers and out- 
side interests. When its work began in 
1884, seven churches were represented: now 
there are eighteen churches working har- 
moniously, not only for their own uplifting, 
but in outside charities supported by them, 
or in joining with established institutions, 
helping along the weaker brotherhood and 
sisterhood. 

Over the coffee cups and paste-board 
boxes friendliness and merriment rise su- 
preme, and paper napkins have no power 
to conceal talents. Around the attractive 
tables the wholesome gossip of the day goes 
its round. ‘Troubles are sympathized with 
and solacing suggestions offered. Good 
fortune is met with such candid delight 
that it grows under the fostering smile. 
Nothing seems really unbearable where so 
many willing shoulders present themselves 
to help along. 

The Yonkers people are delighted with 
their minister, Mr. Greenman. ‘They have 
raised their church during the summer and 
built a parlor and kitchen. ‘This will make 
them independent in social directions, and 
no longer will they have to call upon a sister 
church for help at such times. 

Mr. Beane has resigned his two pastorates 
in New Jersey. While all must regret the 
necessity of this, there is a wide interest felt 
in the new-comer, who will assume the ar- 
duous duties in December. The new-comer 
is a woman, Rev. E. Padgham. Hopefully, 
trustfully, she undertakes the work, and all 
women, for very loyalty’s sake, will rally 
to her standard 


if 
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The little Flushing society is certainly 
worthy of all respect. There is something 
so sturdy and comforting in the thought of 
those few brave hearts keeping alive the 
liberal thought. With no church, or dreams 
of one, they meet and fan the spark of sweet 
reasonableness, And out on Long Island 
that is not always an easy thing to do. 

A summer or two ago [ introduced to a 
Long Islander a good Unitarian friend. The 
friend made a deep impression; and, afte1 
he had left us, my summer acquaintance 
asked me this penetrating question: ‘What 
church does Mr. B. belong to?” 

With knowledge of what would be the 
result I truthfully but hesitatingly replied, 
“Unitarian.” The old face grew set, but 
the kindly heart suggested the answer. 

“Well, L once knew a man out way, 
and he was a Unitarian, and,” grudgingly, 
“he was a good man.” ‘There is consider- 
able of that spirit still at large. And it 
means courage and stick-at-ive-ness to be 
gust good in ‘‘a naughty world and rude.” 

Papers and good books are read aloud by 
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these Flushing women, occasionally a min- 
ister preaches for them; but in the main 
they meet and supply their own needs, 
always being ready to lend a helping hand. 

The Third Church of Brooklyn, having 
jong been without a pastor, is agreed now 
to call Mr. Brundage. Should Mr. Brundage 
accept, he will find a warm welcome in 
Brooklyn. 

On November 27 Mr. Forbes and his son 
exchanged pulpits. To the younger Mr. 
Forbes this was a happy chance to come 
before his father’s people in so close and 
personal a way, and the congregation wel- 
comed him in his double personality. 

The Flatbush church has again taken new 
hope. If the proper amount for building can 
be raised on the land, operations will begin 
shortly. The women are to undertake the 
church furnishings, and the New York League 
has promised help in this direction. 

Considerable interest from out-of-town as 
well as near-by alliances has been expressed 
in regard to Miss Low’s paper,—earlier 
mentioned in this letter,—and the League 
Board has decided to have the paper printed 
and keep copies for sale at the nominal price 
of 5 cents a copy. 

The Church of the Messiah reaches out in 
so many directions that it is almost impos- 
sible to keep in touch with all. Its Sunday- 
school is large and full of interest. It meets 
at ten o’clock, and Mr. Collyer is the super- 
intendent, with Mr. Sturgis as musical direc- 
tor and an able staff of officers and teachers. 
During the coming season the course of study 
is upon the Religion of Israel, and most thor- 
oughly is this ground to be covered. 

Dr. Savage, beginning November 13, is 
preaching upon Life’s Dark Problems. With 
Mr Savage’s own belief to brighten the way 
before him, it is sure to follow that he will 
illumine many of the darker problems, and 
gain the attention not only of his own people, 
but Manhattan’s outside admirers. 

In this church the Friday Night Social 
Club is a very flourishing organization. On 
November 11 it gave a charming reception 
in honor of the church’s two pastors. 

Before the alliance of this church Dr. 
Savage is to give, during the winter, read- 
ings from the poets, especially the poets of 
the early nineteenth century. HFT. GC. 


Free Winter Course in Dairy 
Farming. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural College 
offers without charge for tuition a general 
course of instruction in the management 
of a dairy farm and in dairy operations. 
This course begins January 4 and continues 
ten weeks. It is open to all citizens of the 
United States above sixteen years of age. 

Students taking this course enjoy the 
great advantage of a systematic though 
short course of “training under recognized 
experts. The subjects taken up are soils, 
manures, fertilizers, and crops; the breeds 
and breeding of dairy stock; the feeding 
of dairy animals; stable construction and 
sanitation; prevention and treatment of 
the common diseases of stock; dairy products, 
their general characteristics, and the laws 
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of § milk production;*: Pasteurization and 
sterilization; elementary botany and en- 
tomology, and general horticulture. Stu- 
dents are also given careful training and 
extensive practice in the use of separators, 
making the Babcock test, and in butter 
making. 

Through the liberality of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Promotion of Agri- 
culture, and others, a number of liberal 
prizes are offered. The students taking 
this course enjoy the same privileges in 
library and reading-rooms as the regular 
students of the college. 

Any one desiring information concerning 
the course should address Prof. William 
P. Brooks, Amherst. 


Christmas Sermons. 


FOR THE USE OF POST-OFFICE MISSION WORK- 
ERS AND OTHERS. 


“The Joys of Christmas,” ‘Christ and 
Other Masters,” “The True Coming of 
Christ,” ‘‘What Good has the Birth of Jesus 
brought to the World?” “Jesus, Author and 
Finisher of Faith.’’ Probably also, in time 


for use. “The Original Element in the 
Teaching of Jesus.” All by James Free- 
man Clarke. 


There are enough copies of these ser- 
mons to meet all requests that are likely 
to be made, but perhaps not enough of one 
sermon for all. Please mention therefore 
the ones preferred, as well as the num- 
ber needed. 

All are sent free of charge. Address 

Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
git Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Revised Bible. 


The American Bible Society, which re- 
cently amended its charter so as to enable 
it to publish the Revised Bible, has just 
completed an arrangement with Thomas 
Nelson & Sons (the owners of the copy- 
right) for the publication of the American 
Standard Revised Bible. 

The American Standard Revised Bible 
was published in 1901, and since that time 
has steadily grown in popular favor. Nearly 
all our ministers use it in their study, and 
many of them use it entirely in the pulpit, 
because it is written in present-day Eng- 
lish and conveys the meaning of the original 
better than any other translation. It is 
admitted by the most competent authori- 
ties to be the best version of the Scriptures 
ever published. 

The adoption of this version by the man- 
agers of the American Bible Society, and 
the issuing of it at- cost price, shows that 
they are alive to the needs of the present 
day, in thus placing within the reach of all 
Sunday-schools and churches this latest and 
best version of the Scriptures. The society 
will issue this version in various sizes and 
type, bound in cloth bindings suitable for 
Sunday-schools and church pew use. 

Might not the introduction of this Bible 
into Sunday-schools and churches be made 
the means of reviving an interest in the 
reading and study of the Scriptures? 
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Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


ANOTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICE. ~ 

In addition to the reprints of Christmas 
services announced in the Register of last 
week there is the one of 1898. ‘‘A Book 
of Song and Service,”’ so widely used in our 
Sunday-schools, was published in 1895, so 
that no carol in this pamphlet of 1898 is in 
the Sunday-school book. This service con- 
tains a processional and five carols, with 
the usual responsive services and prayers. 
Samples furnished without charge. Price, 
single copy, 5 cents; per hundred, $4. 


THE CHRISTMAS “EVERY OTHER SUNDAY.” 

The Christmas number of Every Other 
Sunday promises a good array of pictures 
and stories, to say nothing of appropriate 
poems. It will bear the date of December 
18. The leading picture is a copy of ‘‘Ma- 
donna of the “Workshop,” by Dagnan- 
Bouveret. The various stories show how 
the central idea of Christmas appears in 
manifold forms. Although so full of Christ- 
mas material, the regular departments are 
not omitted,—Bible Questions, Letter-Box, 
Editor’s Chair, and so forth. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

The number of reprints of our manual 
lately made will show the variety of lessons 
used by our Sunday-schools. While many 
are studying Dr. Lyon’s Later Old Testa- 
ment Narratives and Mrs. Lane’s Old Testa- 
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ment Stories, which are appearing from 
week to week, many others are pursuing 
graded systems. New editions of the fol- 
lowing were issued in November: Early 
Hebrew Stories (Dole), Citizen and Neigh- 
bor (Dole), Beginning of Christianity (Hor- 
ton), Catechism of Liberal Faith (Dole). 

In October, Teaching of Jesus (Slicer), 
Story of Israel (Pulsford), Life of Jesus 
(Horton). 


GRADED COURSE. 


I promised to give the curriculum of in- 
struction used at the Disciples School, Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Beatley, principal. It is as fol- 
lows :— 


GRADED COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, WITH PLAN 
FOR TRAINING IN SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Kindergarten (time, two years; ages, four 
to six years).—First year: Subject, Nature 
Lessons suggested by the Life of Jesus. 
Second year: Subject, The Children of the 
Bible. Gifts to Kindergarten for the Blind. 

Grade I., Primary (time, two years; 
ages, six to eight years).—First year: Sub- 
ject, The Life of Jesus told for Children; 
Lesson Cards; Beatitudes; the Prayer of 
Jesus; The Two Great Commandments, 
Second Year: Subject, Large Truths in Little 
Stories; The Simple Parables of Jesus. Gifts 
to Homes for Crippled Children. 

Grade II., Junior (time, two years; ages, 
eight to ten years).—First year: Subject, 
The Idea of God; God in Nature; God in 
Great Examples; God in Little Deeds; God 
in Bible Stories as Voice of Conscience. 
Second year: Subject, The Old Testament 
Narratives with Pictures. Visits and gifts 
to the Home Libraries established by the 
Children’s Aid Society. 

Grade III., Ex-Junior (time, two years; 
ages, ten to twelve years) —First year: 
Subject, The New Testament Narratives 
with Pictures. Second Year: Subject, A 
View of the Bible as a Whole; Memory 
Work; The Great Passages of the Bible. 
The Animal Rescue League Visits, mem- 
bership, and contributions. 

Grade IV., Sub-Sentor (time, two years; 
ages, twelve to fourteen years).— First 
year: Subject, Early Jewish History, Abra- 
ham to Elisha. Second year: Subject, 
Later Jewish History: ‘“The Story of Israel.” 
Country Week, as supported by the Young 
Men’s Christian Union. Contributions. 

Grade V., Senior (time, two years; ages, 
fourteen to sixteen years).—First year: 
Subject, The Christ Ideal; The Teachings 
of Jesus. Second year: Subject, The Be- 
ginning of Christianity; The Life of Paul 
and Other Early Christian Teachers. The 
Floating Hospital. Visits and contributions. 

Advanced Class (ages, sixteen years and 
upward),—Subject, Great Examples; Beacon 
Lights of Christian History; Comparative 
Study of Sects and Religions; Steps of Be- 
lief; The Study of the Book of Job and the 
Psalms; also, related topics, according to 
the choice of class and teacher. Our own 
school and church, involving the care of 
entertainments at Harvest, Christmas, and 
May-day Festivals, and the sending of ser- 
mons, church calendars, etc., to our absent 
church members. 

Study Class.—Subject elected ‘from topics 


Young People’s Religious 
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vitally related to the growth of a free church. | attention and their money to some new 
This class welcomes new-comers, and also} field. 

such advanced members as are attracted to 
pursue the course beyond the prescribed | general rule in the case of the church at 
plan. 
Exchange. 


But there is a striking exception to the 


Disciples Branch of Cheerful Letter] Pueblo, Col. The little society there had 
Epwarp A, HorvTon. incurred a large debt by buying its church 
home, and was working bravely to pay its 
creditors and to buy church furniture. The 
Young People’s Religious Union gave them 
some help last year, and is going to do it 
again. The following extracts from a letter 


Union. 


Frequently an appeal is made for this, | from the minister, Mr. Rice, will show how 
that, or the other good cause, and then no| much our assistance was worth, and ought 
more is heard until another appeal comes/to encourage every union to give gener- 
from the same old source. 
discouraging than giving money, and giv-|This is the year when. we have no Fair 
ing it again and again, but never hearing| profits to draw from, and every cent that 
of any good results, 
either individuals or unions for getting | Let all the unions stand together and make 
disgusted in such a case and turning their/ good the pledge for $300 that was so en- 


Nothing is more | ously toward the Pueblo fund this year. 


No one could blame | goes to Pueblo has to come from the unions 
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thusiastically voted to Pueblo by the dele- 
gates in May! 

“|. .1 wish that I could adequately ex- 
press to you how greatly this church ap- 
preciates the splendid assistance given by 
the National Union. The $300 you sent 
literally saved us, because we had fairly 
exhausted our resources in obtaining our 
church property: ..,. Of course this is still 
a missionary church. Weare in great need 
of many things in the way of equipment 
for our work as well as for meeting the obli- 
gations of our purchase; but Pueblo is grow- 
ing so rapidly and, from the nature of its 
situation, seems so surely destined to be- 
come one of the great cities of the Rocky 
Mountain region, that we feel that all pres- 
ent sacrifices will be amply justified in the 
near future. In a material sense our great- 
est ambition is to become self-supporting, 
but nothing in the way of assistance has so 
deeply touched us as the generosity of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. The fact 
that the young people worked so hard and 
so enthusiastically to help us has been a 
greater inspirational value to us than any 
financial feature can represent. The fact 
that the Union has voted to help us dur- 
ing the coming year causes us to feel that 
an obligation rests upon us to fulfil in every 
possible way the expectations that such as- 
sistance enforces, I want to assure you 
that we profoundly appreciate the confi- 
dence placed in us by this action of the 
Union, and that we shall do our best to 
prove such a confidence warranted. We 
now have a union, a Channing Club, a Sun- 
day-school, and a growing church; and I 
confidently believe that a work will be ac- 
complished here important enough to justify 
all the assistance our friends in the East 
have so generously given....” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Thursday afternoon organ recitals by 
Arthur Foote, organist, will be given at the 
First Church on Marlborough Street, Boston, 
throughout December. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, December 16, at eleven 
o'clock. All persons interested in the work 
are cordially invited. 


Monday Club meets December 12 at 10.30 
A.M., at 25 Beacon Street. Rev. A. N. Somers 
will preside. Speaker, Prof. Thomas N. Car- 
ver of Harvard, Department of Economics, 
Subject, ‘‘The Physical Basis of Social Prog- 
ress.’’ William W. Peck, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


‘THE UNITARIAN SuNDAY ScHOOL UNION 
oF Boston.—A regular meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union of Boston 
was held at the Church of the Disciples on 
Monday evening, November 21, ‘There was 
the usual supper and social half-hour. We 
are glad to note the increasing advantage 
taken of this opportunity for neighborly 
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friendliness. Delegates from Lowell, Hyde 
Park, Brockton, and Dedham, as well as 
churches in our more immediate vicinity, 
joined as members of the Larger Brother- 
hood in a Thanksgiving service of praise. 
The subject of the meeting was, ‘How to 
increase and Maintain the Membership of 
our Sunday-school.” When the president, 
Rev. Henry H. Saunderson, introduced Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist of Roxbury, to speak upon 
the topic ‘Methods of Increase,’ a happy 
murmur of applause showed that Mr. Se- 
crist’s fame had preceded him. In his in- 
troductory remarks Mr. Secrist stated that 
numbers are important because of the in- 
spiration which comes from them, and 
because of their missionary interest. The 
paramount question is, ‘‘Are we teaching 
the children of the neighborhood our faith?” 
In a paper prepared with characteristic 
thoroughness, and gleaned from an exten- 
sive correspondence with leading Sunday- 
school workers in different parts of the 
country, Mr. Secrist pointed out devices 
which have been proven helpful in securing 
better attendance. Have you tried pass- 
ing a neatly printed card bearing upon it 
a picture of your church and setting forth 
your course of lessons to families whom you 
think such a card would interest? Do you 
keep a cradle list of babies whose parents 
are members of the congregation or whose 
brothers and sisters attend your school, 
and do you send occasional remembrances 
so that from the very beginning of the little 
life the father and mother may feel your 
interest? Do your teachers and officers 
meet to wail over stumbling-blocks or to 
consider a live plan of campaign? 

Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Braintree, 
Mass., followed with an able address on 
“Methods of preventing losses.” Mr. Grif- 
fin showed how locality conditions some- 
times affect the sticcess of operations. Yet 
the principle of maintaining Sunday-school 
membership is the same everywhere. ‘Teach- 
ers must devote themselves eternally to 
the highest interest of the child. The alert 
teacher, forgetful of Sabbatical interims, 
will have some great, vital, helpful truth 
to utter, and will use the lesson sheet only 
as a vehicle to convey that truth. Rev. 
Benjamin. F. McDaniel of Boston opened 
the discussion and spoke enthusiastically 
of the contagion of success. Given one 
interested class and teacher, and before long 
other classes are spurred by this example. 
Mr. Charles H. Johnson of Quincy made 
an earnest plea for a wider recognition 
of Unitarian principles among orthodox 
churches. Mrs. Beatley, Mr. Burt, and 
others added helpful words. A good meet- 


ing! ‘‘Now is the season when the year 
laughs out.’ Maud Louise Parker, Sec- 
retary. 


NEw York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN WOMEN. 
A regular meeting of the League was held 
on Friday, December 2, at 11 A.M., in the 
Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, with 
the president, Miss Chapman, in the chair 
and an attendance of about 150. After 
the usual business a religious news report was 
given by Mrs. John P. Forbes, and a report 
of the recent conference at Baltimore of the 
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Middle States and Canada was presented by 
Mrs. Joseph H. Ambrose. For the Philan- 
thropic News Committee an account was 
given of the Brooklyn Young Women’s 
Christian Association by its president, Mrs. 
Charles N. Judson. The topic of the day 
was, ‘‘The Effect of Business Life on the 
Character of Women,” and the first speaker 
Dr. Eliza M. Mosher. She spoke entirely 
of women in offices and the effect of this life 
upon them physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally. The many conditions which have 
pushed American women into the ranks of 
wage-earners was touched upon. Regular 
hours and a mental atmosphere that pro- 
hibited much thinking about themselves 
produced a beneficial effect, said the speaker. 
It makes women systematic and gives them 
concentration and a keener sense of value 
and relations, while the fact that the physi- 
cal condition is improved is a proof that the 
morals are_not affected injuriously and the 
temptation to immorality is less overwhelm- 
ing because of the good wages which are 
earned. Miss Caroline B. Weeks, registrar 
of Pratt Institute, was the next speaker. She 
expressed agreement with Dr. Mosher’s 
arguments, and called attention to certain 
valuable qualities of the feminine mind,— 
the domestic quality, alertness, and sym- 
pathy with the personal, urging that these 
qualities be cultivated, and that there should 
be no effort to compete with men as there is 
no work that does not need a‘woman in it, 
and women should train their minds to do 
work that a man cannot do. Mrs. William 
I. Nichols made an urgent plea for the 
home life, expressing the opinion that every 
woman who doesn’t actually need the money 
should keep in her own home. A hearty 
vote of thanks was given to the speakers, 
and a hymn was sung during which a col- 
lection for denominational purposes was 
taken. The meeting then adjourned to 
luncheon and the social hour. Clara F, 
Wheeler, Recording Secretary. 
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NEw YORK UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Unton.—tThe first meeting of the year was 
held in the parish house of All Souls’ Church, 
New York, November 18. Rev. Walter 
Reid Hunt of Orange, N.J., presented the 
report of the Curriculum Committee, ap- 
pointed at the annual meeting in May. He 
gave the results of an inquiry into the con- 
dition of the sixteen Sunday-schools rep- 
resented in our group, and, building largely 
from the results of this investigation, Mr, 
Hunt maintained that one of our great 
deficiencies is in not making a clear distinc- 
tion between beliefs and facts. The sub- 
ject-matter must present facts as evidences 
of belief and belief as deduction from facts. 
There is need of definite progress in our 
Sunday-school teaching, need also of stricter 
regard for the development of the child’s 
own personality and conformity of sub- 
ject thereto, need of greater harmony and 
unity among our schools. At Mr. Hunt’s 
suggestion it was voted to continue the 
Curriculum Committee in office. Rev. Leslie 
Willis Sprague of Montclair, N.J., spoke of 
the things a Sunday-school must not fail 
to teach. ‘The teacher, he affirmed, is pres- 
ent to bring into expression the latent spir- 


—— 
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itual and ethical consciousness of the child. 
The first function is not teaching, but nurt- 
ure, The day school should be more de- 
voted to the teaching of ethics than it is, 
and the home. more devoted in its inculca- 
tion of the religious attitude of mind. The 
Sunday-school, in usurping, as it must, to 
some extent, these duties, becomes con- 
fused in its aim. Nevertheless, its chief 
duty must remain, to impart reverence. 
The sense of obligation and privilege, self- 
consciousness of God, not definitions, rules 
history or geography. Mr. Sprague made 
a strong appeal for simplicity and the at- 
mosphere of devoutness as essentials. After 
supper, which was served in the parish house, 
there was a short business meeting. At 
eight o’clock in the evening the union lis- 


tened to an eloquent address by Rev. Sam-, 


uel Schulman of Temple Bethel, Fifth 
Avenue and 76th Street, New York, upon 
“What a Sunday-school ought to be.” 
Rabbi Schulman considers religious instruc- 
tion the weakest point in Sunday-school 
equipment. Broadness, among liberals, has 
forced discipline into the background. Three 
remedies are proposed: religious teaching 
in day schools by instructors of the various 
denominations; the segregation of the school 
fund, that schools may be maintained under 
the direct supervision of the different sects; 
the forming of a code of ethics and religion 
which shall be truly non-sectarian, to be 
taught in all public schools. The first 
method would result in caste and ultimate 
loss of unity. To segregate the funds would 
be medieval. Nor is the third method 
feasible. Religion is a tree, rooted in his- 
toric soil. The bare ethics of strict non- 
— would leave it a pole, without 
roots or power. We must have positive 
ethical instruction, supplemented and in- 
fused with religion. There can be no di- 
vorce between these two. The whole ques- 
tion turns on how to combine natural au- 
thority of the past with full freedom of 
spirit. Text-books are for teachers, not 
for the children, Not for us to complete 
the work of religious education, but none 
of us should shirk beginning it, devotedly, 
practically, synthetically, systematically. 
The meeting was well attended, and the 
prospects for an active and successful year 
bright. The next meeting will be held at 
the same place Jan. 27, 1905. Arthur B. 
Whitney, Secretary. 


Churches. 


NORWELL, Mass.—Under the leadership 
of Rey. E. H. Keens the work of the church 
started this fall with unusual enthusiasm. 
The Young People’s Society was reorgan- 
ized and is holding socials twice a month. 
The stereopticon lectures on Russia and the 
World’s Fair have given great pleasure to 
the people of the community. 


SaLt Lake City, Uran.—First Unitarian 
“Society: Rev. W. H. Fish, Jr., has tendered 
his resignation to the board of directors of 
the church, the resignation to take effect on 
December 21. The board has accepted Mr. 
Fish’s resignation, after vainly endeavoring 
to prevail upon him to reconsider his deci- 
sion and accept a call for another year. 
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quite two years ago Mr. Fish came to Salt 
Lake, in response to a call from the First 
Unitarian Society. Since his coming all the 
old debts of the church have been wiped 
out, an outstanding note paid, the new Unity 
Hall has been erected, and a large share of 
the funds necessary for the building raised 
by Rev. Mr. Fish during a summer spent in 
Boston a year ago. The society is now in 
a better condition, financially and otherwise, 
than for several years past, and its success 
is due in large measure to the personal ef- 
forts of Mr. Fish. His departure will be a 
source of keen regret not only to the members 
of his church, but to others who have been 
associated with him since his coming. Mrs. 
Fish also has greatly endeared herself to 
a wide circle of friends, and has been one of 
the active workers in literary and church 
circles here. 


Taunton, Mass.—Rev. Joel H. Metcalf 
has received and accepted a unanimous call 
to the First Congregational Society of Taun- 
ton- Mr. Metcalf will be installed some 
time in December and will preach his first 
sermon January 1. Mr. Metcalf will be 
the twenty-first minister of this old society 
since its organization in 1637. He succeeds 
Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey now in Balti- 
more. The present church was built in 
1830, but was begun some two or three years 
before that date. Notwithstanding a vacant 
pulpit of over two years, this old society is 
well organized. 


Toronto, CANADA.—Rev, J. T. Sunder- 
land: Sunday, November 20, was a memo- 
rable day for the Toronto Unitarians. It 
witnessed the happy event of the burning 
of the mortgage which had long been an in- 
cubus on the church. In the morning there 
was a service of thanksgiving, a sermon was 
preached by Prof. F. C. Doan of Meadville, 
and letters of congratulation were read from 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie of London, Eng- 
land, secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association; Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., president of the American Unitarian 
Association; Rev. George H. Badger, sec- 
retary of the Middle States and Canada 
Conference; Dr. M. J. Savage of New York; 
the four pastors of the other Unitarian 
churches in Canada, and from four former 
pastors of the Toronto church,—Mr. By- 
grave, Mr. Woude, Mr. Bowser, and Mr, 
Hawes. ‘The chief interest of the day, how- 
ever, centred in the evening service, which 
was to see the burning of the church mort- 
gage. During the past year the church has 
paid off a floating debt of $700 and a mort- 
gage debt of $3,000, besides putting perma- 
nent improvements upon the church build- 
ing to the value of $1,600,—making a total 
expenditure of $5,300. The pastor said 
that, since. the raising of all this money 
had been the result of the united effort of 
all the church organizations, it was only 
fitting that the flame, which was to consume 
the burnt offering, should be lighted by 
representatives from all these activities; 
and he therefore called upon the presidents 
and secretaries of the Board of Trustees, 
the Women’s Alliance, and the Unity Club, 
and two of the boys of the Sunday-school, 


Not!to come forward and light the candles in 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Ask your grocer for Dobbins’ Electric Soap, now 5 cents 
abar. Mother used to pay x6 cents for it. Quality exactly 
same now. The largest bar, and best soap, of anys cent 
white soap made. 


The Grand Prize (Highest Award) which Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary and its abridgments have 
received from the Superior Jury at the World’s Fair is 
only another indication of the superior excellence of this 
famous series of dictionaries. : 


A Christmas Suggestion.— It is only necessary to 
say to our readers that useful Christmas gifts, newest 
selections from London, Paris and Vienna, from so cents 
to $50, may be found in great variety with Noyes Bros., 
Washington and Summer Streets. 


A Christmas Tea Table.— The Paine Furniture 
Company are making a specialty this season of small 
articles of furniture for Christmas gifts, and they are 
offering daily some attractive piece at moderate cost. The 
Tea Table shown in their advertisement to-day is a most 
graceful and unique design, and at their price of $7.50 it is 
an unusual bargain. 


Trade stubbornly follows certain channels through- 
out centuries same as rivers follow the first broken way. 
The book trade is no exception. Boston has for genera- 
tions been the leading centre of the bcok trade of the 
Western Hemisphere. It is so still. If you want evi- 
dence, just cast a cursory glance at the stupendous stock 
now gathered on the premises of the Charles E. Lauriat 
Company, 301 Washington Street (opposite the Old South 
Church). The business there has successfully been 
carried on during well-nigh quarter of a century under 
the guidance of Mr. C. E. Lauriat, who, hale and hearty, 
is still at the helm. 


The Best Books for the Young.— Little, Brown 
& Co. have just issued a new and handsomely illustrated 
juvenile catalogue, describing not only the new books for 
young people which this house is bringing out this year, 
but all of their older books for boys and girls. Little, 
Brown & Co’s. books for the young always challenge 
comparison with the very best. Of books by older au- 
thors on their list, those by Louisa M. Alcott, of course, 
lead in popularity. Over 2,000,000 copies of her stories 
have already been sold, and they are undoubtedly the 
most popular juveniles to-day. 

About 250 books are carefully described in this new 
catalogue, an invaluable feature being the designation of 
the approximate ages for which each book is adapted. A 
copy of this catalogue will be sent on request to any ad- 
dress by the publishers, Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Deaths. 


FROST.— At Westford, November 30, suddenly, Will- 
iam E. Frost, Esq., 62 yrs. 


A native of the State of Maine, a graduate of Rowdoin 
College, with high honors, Mr. Frost came to Westford in 
April, 1872, and had he lived until next June he would have 
been principal of the Westford Academy for one hundred 
consecutive terms. From the first, he held high the 
standards of excellence, and for the thirty-two years has 
guided many lives in the ways of knowledge and virtue. 

As citizen of the town, public-spirited and judicious, 
as Trustee of the Library, wise in his choice of books, as 
Comrade of the Grand Army, and member of the 
Masonic order, his memory will long be cherished, 
while our church of the liberal faith is again called to 
mourn the loss of one of its most earnest and active sup- 
porters. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘Old Va.’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. . S. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


EUROPE FREE teacice anions who can 


induce 8 friends to join my party will be given one 
ree ticket. Send for particulars and itineraries to Edwin 
Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 


All expenses. Clergymen, 
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the candelabra on the improvised altar. 
As the candles were lighted, these persons 
took their places on either side of the altar, 
while the treasurer of the church took his 
place behind the altar. The pastor then 
said: ‘‘This church was founded almost ex- 
actly sixty years ago, and there is present 
in the audience one gentleman who was a 
charter member, and who during all these 
sixty years has been an earnest supporter 
of the church and much of the time a trus- 
tee. There is present another who joined 
the church not long after its organization, 
and who has served it for forty years as a 
trustee and twenty-five years as its treas- 
urer. These two gentlemen will now bring 
forward the mortgage.’’ In response Mr. 
A. V. Delaporte and Mr. W. B. Hamilton, 
each carrying the weight of more than eighty 
winters, came forward and presented the 
mortgage to the treasurer, who proceeded to 
light it from the candles. As it was burn- 
ing, the pastor made an earnest address, 
using the symbolism suggested by the flame 
to express the hope that whatever fear, 
apathy, or selfishness existed in any hearts 
might be burned up, that the church might 
become more and more a light in the com- 
munity, and that all its members might be 
animated from this time on by a new flame 
of zeal and devotion in the service of God 
and humanity. 

The address was followed by readings 
from Solomon’s address at the dedication of 
the temple at Jerusalem; and, as the ashes 
of the burning mortgage fell into the urn, 
the audience bowed in earnest prayer, led 
by the pastor. The whole ceremony was 
beautiful, solemn, most impressive. Fol- 
lowing this ceremony came three stirring 
addresses on the subject, ‘““A Living Church 
in the Twentieth Century,” given by Mr. 
Adelbert Moot of Buffalo, president of the 
Middle States and Canada Conference, Prof. 
Doan, and Rev. Mr. Gilpin of London, Ont. 
On Monday evening the Unitarian Club was 
‘““At Home” to members of the congrega- 
tion and other friends. Over a hundred 
guests sat down to supper, the hall being 
beautifully decorated with British and Amer- 
ican flags and the tables with cut flowers. 
Speeches were made by guests from abroad, 
by a number of Toronto gentlemen of dis- 
tinction outside the church, and by several 
members of the congregation. The evening 
closed with the warmly expressed feeling 
that this was the fitting conclusion to a very 
notable and inspiring event in the history 
of the Toronto Unitarian church, and one 
which could not fail to bring forth impor- 
tant fruits for the future. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged . ++ $4,620.80 
Nov. 1x, Society in Concord (including™ first. an- 
nual instalment of legacy of pani 

Hoar, $100).... 500 00 

4. Mrs. Mary W. Poor, “Brookline.. 200.00 

5. Women’s National Alliance .....-..- 10.co 

8. Miss Ellen M. Kendall, Oswego, N.Y. 10.00 

8. Mrs. Theodore Lyman, Brookline.-.- 5.00 

ro. Friend.. 25 

14. Society i in ‘Sterling, Mas 25.00 

14. Society in Salem, Ore... ° 6.60 
1s. New York League ot saeacian 

omen.. errr errr ee weer eeeeee 10.00 

15. Society in Stow. eee 16.00 

15. Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston.........+.. 500.00 

15. Paley in Framingham... P 57.00 

15. Mrs. M. T. Brown, Framingham.. 10.00 
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Nov. 16. 


i socaty in South Natick 
. First Parish, Milton...... 
. Society in Kennebunk, M 


. Miss 
. Society in Wayland 
. Society in Jamaica Plain....... +++. e+ 


. Mrs. P. 

. Horace S. ‘Sears, Boston; swecnedeetcs ss 

. Mrs. George P. Carter, Getic oa 
A. D.G.. 


VRVuUNUNUsE SH 


Shek. Congregational aie 2 Hing? 


erwedwsiced= se se bes be 


Society in Arlington..... 


. Society in Charlestown, N.H.. 
. Society in 
. Sunday-school, Society i in ‘Stow.. Smits 

. Mrs. Thomas Talbot, North Billerica 
. Society in Charlestown, N.H... 


Stow.. Ueetee 


Society in Ashby. 
Mary B. Garner: “Orlando, Fla. 


FOR CIRCUIT WORK. 


H. Sears, Boston....-eereeees 


Mrs Henry S. “Grew, Boston Sirecste Neues 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Wellesley 
Mrs. Ellen L. Hemenway, Manchester 
Mrs. Charles T. White, postan aa 
Friend. . 


. Delano Patrick, "Hopeda Versaaitsctes te 


Mr. and Mrs, F. H. beige Ken- 


wesdaljGreen!. cc Sinaia 5 ccuatninele 


115.00 
39.00 
424.08 
47.00 
216.15 
32.00 
2.00 
2.00 
100,00 
£.00 
20.00 
100.00 
51.90 
60,00 


25.00 
50,00 
50.00 
5.00 
100.00 
100.00 
50.00 
25.00 
250.00 
10.00 


10.00 
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. Miss. Elizabeth = Howland, 7 
Bedford.. 


o0 sobs be mesh wieobouctiece see 25.00 
BL etiehtacteceecatceceper ener aee 200.00 
8. Francis C Lowell. Boston.. * 50.00 
8. Mrs. Thomas Talbot, North B erica 25 co 
8. Rev. C. S. Locke, Westwood......... 1.00 
16. Mrs. Henry P. Kidder, Boston,....-. 20.00 
21, Society in Arlington, ........ ses ceseee 32.66 

$8,210.04 


Francis H. Lincown, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Japanese Paper-makers. 


From the bark of trees and shrubs the 
Japanese make scores of papers which are 
far ahead of ours. The walls of the Japa- 
nese houses are wooden frames covered 
with thin paper which keeps out the wind, 
but lets in the light; and, when one com- 


Men’s Cravats......,..--.. 
English Squares.......... 
Ascots and DeJoinvilles 
Four-in-Hand Scarfs..... 


Silk Handkerchiefs...... 
Dress Mufflers............ 
Negligee Shirts........... 
Evening Dress Shirts.... 
Hosiery, Cotton........... 
Hosiery, 


Hosiery, Silk............... 
Underwear, every qual- 
ity, size, and price, 
Blanket Wraps, for the 
nursery, sick-room, and 
bath, for men, women, 
ana children............. 
Students’ Study Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
House 
Gowns and Wraps.... 
Men’s and Women’s 
Storm Coats. 
Shaker Sweaters......... 
Steamer Rugs............. 
Auto Ulsters, Vests, Lea- 
ther Jackets and Caps. 


NOYES BROS. 


Washington and Summer Streets. 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


NOYES BROS 
USEFUL——— 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FIFTY CENTS TO: FIFTY DOLLARS 


The Newest Selections from London, Paris and Vienna 


GRICE rie aes + cclnctaieaetinnets 
French Linen Handker- 
chiefs, with colored 
DOLVASLeaseh oss -.0 say eeioaseet 


Fine Lamb’s 


Coats, Long 


$1.00 to 7,50 
1.00 to 4.50 
1.35 to 4.50 
50c. to 3.00 


25c. to 3.75 


50e. to 2.50 
50c. to 8.00 
1.00 to 9.00 
1.40 to 4.00 
1.50 to 6.00 
50e. to 3.50 


50c. to 3.50 
2.00 to 6.75 


2.75 to 50.00 


6.50 to 50.00 


15.00 to 35.00 
3.50 to 6.00 
6.50 to 60.00 


Fownes’ Gloves—Men’s, 
Young Men’s and 
Ladieg’. 

Men and Cadet Sizes— 
Hand-sewn.... ...-. «+. 

Better ones............- 

Fur-lined (- loves, Wool- 
Lined Gloves, Scotch 
Wool Gloves, for street 


$1.50 
2.00 to 3.00 


and driving.............. 75c. to 12.00 
Pajamas, cotton, wool, 

arid’ sills scot 2 onees 2.50 to 35.00 
Ladies’ Hosiery, lisle- 


50c. to 7.50 


1.00 to 10.00 
1.00 to 7.50 


1.00 to 35.00 


thread, cotton and silk 
Ladies’ Stocks, pace va- 
riety.. ‘ Setads 
Ladies’ Belts... is oss quae etaanee 
Umbrellas & Walking 
Sticks, great variety.. 
Scarf Pins and Sleeve 
Links, in plated and 
BOlId: ‘FOIE... ce sicowemn en 
Hair Brushes, Military 
Brushes, Soaps and 
Perfumes, Golf Clubs, 
Golf Balls, Golf Bags, 
Golf Gloves, Golf Hose, 
and Golf Jackets. 
Men’s Vests, street wear 
and evening dress...... 
Ready-to-wear Shirt 
Waists, for ladies 


1.00 to 25.00 


2.50 to 7.50 
3.50 to 17.50 


a 


* 
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pares these paper-walled doll-houses with 
the gloomy bamboo cabins of the inhabi- 
tants of the island of Java or the small- 
windowed huts of our forefathers, one real- 
izes that, without glass and in a rainy cli- 
mate, these ingenious people have solved 
in a remarkable way the problem of light- 
ing their dwellings and, at least in a measure, 
of keeping out the cold. Their oiled papers 
ate astonishingly cheap and durable. As 
a cover for his load of tea when a rainstorm 
overtakes him, the Japanese farmer spreads 
over it a tough, pliable cover of oiled papers 
which is almost as impervious as tarpaulin 
and as light as gossamer. He has doubt- 
less carried this cover for years, neatly 
packed away somewhere about his cart. 
The “rikisha” coolies in the large cities 
wear rain mantles of this oiled paper, which 
cost less than eighteen cents and last for 
a year or more with constant use. An oiled 
tissue paper, which is as tough as writing 
paper, can be had at the stationer’s for 
wrapping up delicate articles. Grain and 
meal sacks are almost always made of bark 
paper in Japan, for it is not easily pene- 
trated by weevils and other insects. But 
perhaps the most remarkable of all the papers 
which find a common use in the Japanese 
household are the leather papers of which 
the tobacco pouches and pipe cases are made. 
They are almost as tough as French kid, 
so translucent that one can nearly see 
through them, and as pliable and soft as 
calfskin, The material of which they are 
made is as thick as cardboard, but as flexi- 
ble as kid. —David G. Fairchild, in National 
Geographic Magazine. 


Dere and Chere. 


The question whether America or Europe 
has the swifter railroad trains is one the 
answer to which varies from time to time 
with the progress of events. According to 
a comparison of schedules for this year, 
made by the Scientific American, the Eng- 
lish and French trains are at present de- 
cidedly ahead of our own. 


On one occasion the Turkish authorities 
would not allow a chemistry book to be 
brought into the country because it con- 
tained signs. Pointing sternly to “H20” 
(signifying water), the censor said that the 
“H” undoubtedly stood for Hamid, and 
the “2” made it Hamid II., while the ‘‘O” 
represented the Sultan as being a nobody. 


An Alaskan missionary makes a request 
which shows how diversified are the needs 
of his calling. He asks for ‘‘a peck of spec- 
tacles and eyeglasses.” A few years ago 
he made a similaryrequest, and in response 
received a large quantity. The supply is 
running short, and there are frequent appli- 
cations for glasses from people to whom 
they would be a great boon. The glasses 
would not only minister to comfort, but aid 
some persons in gaining a livelihood. 


adil LARPET 
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Tea Table. 


The height is 24 inches. 


this, the legs curve sharply outward, 


shelf, 


ordinarily cost you $12 anywhere. 
till Dec. 25th, 


The top shelf is 18 inches in diameter. 
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CHRISTMAS TEA 


The next fortnight will see in our salesrooms the 
largest exhibit of Specialties in Furniture suitable for 
Christmas Gifts ever shown in this city. 

One of the most popular of gifts is a Five O’Clock 


Here is a double-decker which would 
Our holiday price, 
in oak, is only 


$7.50 


From 
giving the benefit of a large lower 


We have a demand for these Tables in various woods (as it is a popular 
pattern), but for immediate holiday delivery it is imperative to choose either oak 


or mahogany. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SOE S, STRI. X, XQORocvaenes cusslccegesss ce 784,010.50 
Pe eaees eee: 935.7802 se 
: $3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

Wi. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


To Deaf People 


The small, inconspicuous hearing instrument 


“OTOPHONE 


which does not enter the ear, but is held against it 
like a telephone, conveys distinctly the natural 
voice-tones, and in all cases of partial deafness 


n 
proves much more effective than any of the larger 
instruments. In writing for Thearatedl neice list, and 
terms on which the Otophone is sent for 10 days’ 
free trial, please address Department E 


OPTICIAN. 


Maker of Instruments for Eye, Eur, Nose and Throat, 
104 East 23d Street, New York 
Also 125 West 42d Street and 650 Madison Avenue 
Branches at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Paris. 


MENEELY & co EstTas. 


WEST TROY, WAYTERVLIET, N. ¥. 1826 


The True ‘* Men ly Standard ” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


FACTURERS 
GS prices. 658 


WASMEINCTON ST 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
’ BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons 
5 cents, 

NOW READY: 


1. Home Again. 

2. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 

3. What shall I do for Others this Year ? 

4. War and Peace, 

5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 

6. The Fading Leaf. 

7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals, 


Series on “ Life’s Dark Problems.” 
8. I. The Answer of Job. 
10. HI. Some Theological Answers. 
11. Ill; The Divine Government. 


9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York, 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 
Geo. H. Ellis Co.. Publishers 279 Congress St.. Boston 


$372 
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JORDAN MARSH CO. 


OUR STANDARD ALWAYS THE HIGHEST 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


OUR PRICES ABSOLUTELY THE LOWEST 
OUR STOCK ALWAYS THE LARGEST 


UR COMPLETELY EQUIPPED HOLIDAY STORE 
THE CHIEF SUPPLY CENTRE FOR ALL NEW ENGLAND 


The Greatest and Richest Assortment of Christmas 
Merchandise Ever Exhibited 


Every section of the store displaying in lavish profusion Choicest Novelties and Staple Goods specially 
selected and specially priced to meet every requirement of the holiday trade 


Pleasantrics, 


In a party of foreign travellers was a 
woman who said that she should return to 
America by way of London. “I want to 
carry little English momentums home to 
every member of my family,” she explained. 


, 


“My husband died last spring,’ remarked 
Mrs. Muldoon plaintively. ‘All the doc- 
tors’ medicines couldn’t save him. ‘They 
tried a post mortem examination, but they 
didn’t do it soon enough to do him any 
good,” 


Mrs Jones (reading from her morning 
paper): ‘‘‘Johnson held for hearing.’ Well, 
that’s a pretty how-do-you-do! How can 
anybody help hearing, I should like to know? 
We shall have to go about with our ears 
stopped up next!’ 


Sarah, the Duchess of Marlboro, once 
pressing the duke to take his medicine, said 
with her usual vehemence, “‘I’ll be hanged 
if it doesn’t prove serviceable.’ Dr. Goth, 
who was present, exclaimed, ‘“Take it then, 
my lord duke, I pray you: it’s bound to do 
good one way or the other.” 


A Georgia colored preacher has more than 
one way of making sure that none of his 
parishioners let the contribution-plate pass 
unnoticed. ‘““‘We have a collection for 
foreign and domestic missions dis morning, 
bredren, and sisters,’”’ he announced one 
Sunday, ‘“‘and, for de glory ob heaben, 
which eber one ob you stole Widow John- 
son’s sheep don’t put a cent on de plate!’’— 
Exchange. 


‘This is how the junior reporter does it in 
some of the country newspapers. He was 
asked to write a paragraph mentioning the 


fact that it had recently rained, and this 
was what he let loose, ‘‘After many days of 
arid dessication, the vapory captains mar- 
shalled their thundering hosts, and poured 
out upon scorching humanity, and the thor- 
oughly incinerate vegetarian, a few inches 
of aqua pluvialis.”’ 


An Irishman, being ill, consulted a physi- 
cian, who gave him a powder, with instruc- 
tions to take as much at a time as would 
cover a ten-cent piece. Meeting the man 
a little while afterward, the doctor was 
surprised at his haggard appearance. ‘Did 
you take the powder, as I told you?’ he 
inquired. “I did, sir,’’ replied the Irish- 
man. “I hadn’t a tin-cint piece about me, 
so I just covered a nickel twice.’ 


A little girl said to her mother, ‘Please 
let Mary and I go to the store for some 
candy.” ‘You should say ‘Mary and me,’ 
my dear,’’ answered the mother, and let 
them go. When they returned, the little 
girl called out, “‘Mary and me are back 
again, mamma.” ‘You should say ‘Mary 
and J,’ my dear.”’ ‘‘Well, I don’t see why 
it’s Mary and me to go to the store and 
Mary and I to come back.’’—Ouitlook. 


Sugar is unknown in many cabins of the 
Southern mountains. For especial occasions 
a jug of molasses or corn syrup is brought 
out. An itinerant preacher once passed the 
night in such a cabin, and, when his hostess 
poured coffee, she produced a demijohn of 
“long sweetening” and filled the minister’s 
cup more than half full. ‘‘There, there, my 
good woman,” he protested earnestly, ‘‘that 
will do. No more I beg of you.”’ But the 
good woman mistook the cause of his pro- 
test. ‘‘Lawsy me!’’ she exclaimed, ‘don’t 
be worritted, parson. Why, all ’larses ain’t 
too good for the minister.” 


The Ruins of Mitla, 

The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 

The Pyramid of Cholula, 

The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED IN 


MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC 
LAND, BEST REACHED VIA 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R. 


Through Daily Service 
from,New Orleans. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlet 
time-tables, railroad and steamship barely sddvelas ea 
L. H. NUTTING,’ General Eastern Pa: 
394 Broadway or 1 Broadway, New York City. — 
E. E. CURRIER, New England Agent, 170 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 4 
G. F. JACKSON, A.G.P.A., 


Mex. Int. R.R., Ci 
Porfirio Diaz, Coahuila, Mex. ee Cindags 


hy 


wuRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, and Packed 
Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Established 1895 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxtord 
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